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GLEANINGS IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND 
GEOGRAPHY. 


THE present writer holds that we have to prepare for 
a thorough revision of the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment by devoting continuous work to the many obscure 
passages. No school of emenders has a right to disparage 
another ; all methods must be tried, must be combined. 


What is here given is for the most part new: repetition 
has been avoided. A list is here given of the passages 
considered. 

Lev. xxv. 34. Isa. xxx. 4, 5. 

Judges v. 22, 21. Jer. ix. I. 

(Deut. vii. 1.) Hos, vi. 5. 

(1 Chron. vi. 57.) Amos iii. 12. 

Judges iv. 11. Amos vi. I-5. 

Judges iv. 2, 13, 16. Mice. i. 7. 

1 Kings x. 11. (Isa. i. 31.) 

1 Kings xviii. 21. Mie. i. 10-12. 

2 Kings xvii. 6. Mie. i. 13, 14. 

(Zeph. i. 9.) Mice. v. 3-5. 

1 Chron. iv. 17-19. (Ps. lv. 22.) 

(Exod. xxxi. 2; Neh. iii. 6.) (Job xli. 21.) 

Job xxxviii. 36. Zech. ix. 1. 

Cant. ii. 16. Zech. ix. 13. 

Cant. iv. 6, 8. Zech. ix. 15, 16. 

Cant. viii. 14. Mal. ii. 11. 
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Geography is only referred to on Isa. xxx. 4, 5 and Mic. 
i. 10-14. 

Lev. xxv. 34. DBAMY wi m7e3. For wu, generally 
rendered “suburb” (LXX, tpodoreiov) or “common land,” but 
without a plausible etymology (for t73 means “to drive 
away,” not “to drive out cattle to pasture”), read wryn. 
y and 3; confounded, as mrny=Tduoppa. Root wy = Ass. 
wax iv. “to plant or till” (see Del. Ass. H. W. B.), whence 
mériéu and mériétu,“ planted, or tilled, land.” An uncommon 
word, ymin, is chosen (by the late writers who use it) for 
the specialized sense of land reserved for the use of the 
community or (Ezek. xlv. 2) for the sanctuary. 

Judges v. 22, 21. Dr. Paul Ruben, in his Study of 
the Song of Deborah (Jewish QuaRTERLY REVIEW, April, 
1898, pp. 541 ff.), has made it clear to me that Kadesh and 
Hadrach were the two chief foes of Israel at the time 
referred to in the Song. (Sisera was a Hittite.) Modifying 
his restoration, which is most brilliant, I would venture 
to read verses 22 and 21 (for they have to be transposed) 
in this way. (One word in the third line is Dr. Ruben’s 
suggestion, see below.) 


priviap aonds ww 
Wyse wTD fv 
fivap dna sivap any 
veya) “DTI DEW 


yon should certainly be wnbs; ef. ver. 19. DID ‘apy is 
a scribe’s attempt to make sense out of oop or D'nwp, 
a name which he did not understand. nim» is certainly 
jipap or om; 2 and p are confounded. Dr. Ruben has 
already pointed out the Greek reading ras tBpes éxordcews 
aitév. This is not onmn ‘83, but ono Mn ’3, which comes 
from yor pou (pep). In the third line a verb is wanting. . 
Dr. Ruben has (in a letter to me) proposed 42¥ (in the 
Assyrian sense of “dyed”). The fourth line he has himself 
fully explained. This has suggested to me two further 
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explanations of hard problems. Critics have generally 
supposed that wp Kedesh, in 1 Chron. vi. 57 was an error 
for the fivp of Josh. xix. 20, xxi. 28. But really the 
Chronicler has preserved one letter in the true name which 
“ Joshua ” has all but lost. The name is pep, the Gadasuna 
of the Amarna Tablets, the Kitsuna of the Name-list of 
Thotmes III (ef. Tell Keisdn, as proposed already, south-east 
of Akka). And the Girgashites (one of the archaeological 
trifles of the Deuteronomist ; see Deut. vii. 1) are simply 
the Kadasonim or Kedeshim, i.e. the northern or Hittite 
Kadeshites. Whether the name Gershon or Gershom 
(sometimes given Tedowy in LXX) also originates in 
Gadshon or Kadshon, I will not now consider. 

Judges iv. 11 contains a statement that the northern 
limit of the wanderings of Heber the Kenite, and the site 
of his encampment at the time of the narrative, was “ the 
Tree of Basaanim, which was by Kedesh” (so Moore, in his 
excellent commentary on Judges). The difficulty of the 
passage is twofold. (1) In Josh. xix. 33 the tree is placed 
on the border of Naphtali, but if we may interpret our 
passage in accordance with Judges iv. 17, v. 24, it was much 
nearer the battle-field, which was by the torrent-stream 
Kishon. (2) The name cannot be accounted for; it is not 
likely that it comes from nyy3, which in New Hebrew means 
“ditch, dike, pond” (cf. 73 in Job viii. 11, xl. 21). The 
old scribes and translators were themselves puzzled by it. 
It must, I think, be taken in connexion with certain other 
passages (to be referred to presently), which originally 
(as it can be shown) contained the name fi¥p or fw, 
i.e. Kadesh, either Kadesh on the Orontes, or the Kadesh 
called in the Amarna Tablets Gadashuna. From mp yy3 (the 
form which the best critics prefer—it is the K’tib in 
Judges iv. 11) to ot) the passage is easy. It is more 
natural to suppose that the “oak” or “sacred tree” (fi>X) 
referred to was near the Kidshon (Kedesh) of Issachar, than 
to follow the “ priestly writer” in Joshua, who places it on 
the border of Naphtali. That writer was presumably led 
Qq2 
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into error by the statements in Judges iv. 6, 9, 10 with 
reference to the mustering-place of the Israelites. 

Judges iv. 2,13,16. Marquart (Fundamente israelit. und 
jd. Gesch., p. 3) and Ruben (JEwisH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
April, 1898, p. 554) have already pointed out that Sisera, 
the Hittite king who oppressed certain Israelitish tribes, 
ought to have resided at Kadesh on the Orontes. I have 
only to add that here, as in some other passages of the Old 
Testament, Kadesh appears, I believe, under the form jwp, 
Kadshon (Kidshon). The n at the end of nvn represents 
3, since, as Blau has shown (Zur Linl. in d. heil. Schr.), 
the final forms of letters established themselves very slowly. 

1 Kings x. 11 DYDD ‘sy. The “almug-timber” (or, as 
2 Chron. ix. 10 has it, “algum-timber”) has usually been 
identified with sandal-wood, but there are some objections 
to this view. The LXX in Chron. renders fdAa zevxwa, 
pine-timber. I think the Hebrew word is an incorrect 
form of Ass. elammdku, a wood of the nature of cypress 
used by Sennacherib in building his palaces (see the 
Assyrian dictionaries of Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt). In 
this case WX? will need correction. The tree may have 
grown in Senir (i.e. Hermon) and Lebanon ; ef. 2 Chron. ii. 8. 
Perhaps the Phoenician and Syrian kings, like the Assyrian, 
planted foreign trees. This is suggested in case élammdku 
contains the name Elam, and indicates the original home of 
the tree. 

1 Kings xviii. 21.“ How long will ye go on ‘Ney onda 
opyon?” Dr. Toy (Journ. of Biblical Lit., XVI, 78 f.) has 
shown that nop denotes some ritual performance. He also 
thinks that the old nomadic Hebrew spring festival pro- 
bably derived its name Pesah (D8) from the “leaping” or 
“ dancing ” which was the principal ritual ceremony of the 
year. I think myself, with Dr. Trumbull (Threshold 
Covenant, 1896), that the Pesah derives its name from a 
threshold ceremony; only, of course, it was not the God 
of Israel, but the individual Israelite who “leaped” over 
the threshold, in recognition of its sanctity, into the house 
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made holy by sacrificial rites. This throws a bright light 
on the speech of Elijah to the assembled Israelites. od’Byon 
should, of course, be D°307, as Klostermann has already 
pointed out. But Elijah’s question is, not “ How long will 
ye go past the two thresholds?” (undecided at which of the 
two houses to request hospitality), but “How long will 
ye leap over both thresholds?” i.e. enter with the same 
scrupulous awe the sanctuaries of the two rival deities, 
Yahwe and Baal. Zeph. i. 9, too, now becomes clear. 
Reading the second part of the verse as in LXX, we should 
render or paraphrase, “ And on that day (the day of Yahwé’s 
sacrifice) I will punish those who, though they leap with 
scrupulous reverence over the sacred threshold, yet bring 
with them into Yahwe’s house hands stained with cruelty 
and injustice” (ef. Isa. i. 12, 15; 1xi. 8). 

2 Kings xvii. 6. %12 "1 (LXX Kai dpy Mijdwv); 1 Chron. 
v.26 83}. Probably in both passages we should read 
‘10 Vy 1770 ; out of this all the various readings referred to 
may have arisen. It is true, “ mountains (see LXX, B and A, 
and ef. Lue.) of Media” is a plausible designation. But 
the definiteness of the preceding statement justifies the 
supposition that the original document had some place- 
name. Now Sargon, who deported the Israelites in the reign 
of Hoshea, expressly tells us that he colonized Harhar with 
captives from other countries (“ Khorsabad inser.” 61 f., in 
Keilinschr. Bibliothek, Il, 60 f.). We also learn from the 
great list in Ezra ii, Neh. vii, and 1 Esdras v, that the Bne 
Harhur (read Harhar) were among the families of Nethinim 
in early post-exilic times. That 1770 in that list means 
either “violent heat” or “free birth,” as suggested in the 
new Hebrew Lexicon (BDB), seems hardly a probable view. 

1 Chron. iv. 17-19. The romance of the Egyptian princess 
who entered a Jewish family, and received the name Bithiah 
("na “daughter of Jah”; cf. 7122 58 3, Mal. ii. 11), must 
be abandoned. Bithiah is most probably a corruption 
of mya “ Bealiah” (1 Chron. xii. 5). 978 “ Pharaoh” (ver. 
18) should be 7378; cf. the Ephraimite place-name /iny7e, 
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Judges xii. 15. Mered, the vowels of whose name suggest 
his “ rebelliousness ” in marrying an Egyptian wife (cf. Ezra 
ix. 1,2), should probably be Maroth (ni), or rather Jarmuth 
(mim), which seems to be the right correction of Ni in 
Micah i. 12'. ‘“Jehudijah” (ver. 18) should certainly be 
“Hodiah,” the name given in ver. 19, where we should 
as certainly read, not NYX, but 1AYX. Thus three separate 
traditions respecting the family of “ Mered” have come 
down to us. In one of them his wife is called Bithiah 
(rather Bealiah), in another Jehudijah (rather Hodiah), and 
in a third Hodiah. It is not impossible that Hodiah may 
have been deliberately substituted for Bealiah*; we may 
observe that the name Eshtemoa occurs both in the account 
of Bithiah’s family *, and in that of Hodiah’s. The edifying 
story produced by the last editor reminds one of two other 
names which have become corrupted, and have been con- 
verted into instruments of edification. It has not been 
noticed hitherto, but is none the less certain, that bydya 
“ Bezaleel” (Exod. xxxi. 2; Ezra x. 30), mare, explained 
“in the shadow of God,” should rather be >xy¥>n “God 
rescues,” and that M1102 “ Besodeiah ” (Neh. iii. 6), usually 
interpreted “in God’s intimacy ’”’ (cf. Job xxix. 4), ought to 
be corrected to 7!10" (ef. 1 Chron. iii. 20). For the former 
correction I may cite the Phoenician personal names 5yay5n 
and ponown. 

Job xxxviii. 36. Much speculation exists as to the 
meaning of nind and “3%. Recent critics have given up 
the Rabbinical interpretations, and explained the terms 
conjecturally of sky—or cloud—phenomena. I am sure 
myself that miny is (like nmin in Job xli. 21) a corruption 
of nnvn “lance,” i.e. Tartahu, the Babylonian name of the 
“ lance-star ” (Tartahu means “ lance”; see on Micah v. 3-5), 
Antares, whose heliacal rising marks the autumnal equinox 


' Note that the Jarmuth in Issachar is called 12) in Josh. xix. ar. 

* Why ar. was not altered in 1 Chron. xii. 5 is not clear. 

* T assume, with most critics, that ver. 18 b should have come between 
ver. 17a and ver. 17 b. 
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(see. Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 49 ff., and ef. Lockyer, Dawn 
of Astronomy, p. 358). As for av, I think it is either the 
Babylonian mishhw (with plural ending), which is a name — 
applied to meteors and shooting-stars (Jensen, pp. 155 f.) 
with reference to their sudden flaring up, or Bab. mishri 
in the phrase kakkab mishri, a synonym of Tartahu. Job 
XXXvilil. 36 is therefore a continuation of verses 31, 32. 
To me this new fact appears extremely interesting. Or 
perhaps this is a still better suggestion for the correction of 
“2”. To correspond to the Lance-star we need the Bow- 
star. Somewhere in fact Job xxxviii must surely contain 
a reference to such an important star. Now > and ? are 
often confounded; may arise out of an imperfect n. 
Transposition of letters is common. ‘2y therefore may come 
from rwp. The parallelism then becomes perfect. As Jensen 
shows, kakkab kisti in Babylonian astronomy is Sirius. 

Cant. ii. 16b 2 3 should be O73 "9 (ef. i. 17). 
Elsewhere the Lebanon mountains are called “ mountains 
of panthers” (iv. 8); here 02 should probably be D3. 
If so nsx nays should be om mya (terminations con- 
founded, as not infrequently). 

Cant. iv. 6 “The mountains of myrrh,” &c. Impossible. 
For "87 read jiov, and for 72357 read i220 (so LXX). 

Cant. viii. 14 “The mountains of spices.” For ona 
read 0°¥i72 “mountains of cypresses.” Cf. on ii. 16. The 
perception of the poet’s fondness for spices led the scribes 
into strange errors. 

Isa. xxx. 4, 5. The interpretation given in my recent 
Isaiah (Haupt’s Bible), which represents work done several 
years ago, seems to me now improbable. Recent critics are 
no doubt all of one mind, but they have not criticized MT. 
surely enough. I have been lately reconsidering the text, 
and my first discovery was that “Hanes” ought to be 
“ Tahpanes,” as in order (1) to produce a perfect parallelism 
to “ Zoan,” and (2) to avoid identifying Hanes either with 
Hunen-suten or Hunensu (i.e. Heracleopolis), or with a 
particular place in the Delta, the hieroglyphic name of 
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which was Khens (see Naville, Ahnas el-Medineh, pp. 3, 4). 
Tahpanes (see Flinders Petrie, Nebesheh and Defenneh, 
p- 47 ff.) was the Greek Daphnae, in the sandy desert 
bordering on Lake Menzaleh ; it was the advanced point to 
guard the highway into Syria. Hanes occurs nowhere else 
in the Old Testament, and yet Isaiah must mean a place 
well known to the Jews. Tahpanes was so in Jeremiah’s 
and Ezekiel’s time ; it may well have been so in the time of 
Isaiah. pon at any rate is wrong; pD3nx would be possible 
(cf. the Coptic name Ahnas = Heracleopolis); but the 
appearance of verses 4 and 5 both in MT. and in LXX 
suggests that more than one letter may have fallen out of 
the text, and that we should, for p:n, read pmopnn. In ver. 5 
neither wx3n nor wan can be right, and though Kittel thinks 
it quite superfluous, the correction ‘y jxran pbs (Krochmal, 
Gritz) seems to me necessary ; verses 5 and 6 thus become 
parallel; also ony and poxbn for the forms with »— (so 
LXX, dpynyol, dyyeAor); and wn for yn. I notice too that 
Griitz already has pnopnn, which indeed is the reading of 
the Targum. Thus geography, as well as textual criticism, 
is the gainer. 

Jer. 1X. 1. 
and 129 in Hos. vi. 9). I do-not think with Jastrow 
(Amer. Journ. of Theol., 1898, p. 336) that ’y can have the 
sense of “ band.” 

Hos. vi. 5. ‘nayn should perhaps be ‘AYIB. “Therefore 
have I come with violence on the prophets” (‘5 as in Exod. 
xix. 24). Cf. Hos. iv. 5. 

Amos iii. 12. “In such a scanty remnant shall the 
Israelites be delivered, who sit in Samaria 32¥m2; MHD NBY3 
wy.” 32% of course means not only the frame of the 
couch, but all that belongs to it, e.g. cushions (so probably 
2 Sam. xvii. 28). MS¥ only occurs in Isa. xxi. 5, but the 
sense is not very doubtful. The facts are fully stated in 
my Introduction to Isaiah, p. 126. No other correction 
of nxp is, I think, possible. s2yp2 is self-evident, and 
MB¥a is required as a parallel to it. 
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Amos vi. 1-5. For j;v¥a (one of the Judaean insertions) 
read ayina. People were at ease in Tirzah, because 
(probably) the general of the forces resided there (2 Kings 
xv. 16). No longer the capital, it was among the most 
important cities of northern Israel. LXX’s D’pxvn éefov- 
Oevodvtes will not do. For ‘ap) read ownpsn; ef. Theod. 
érovoyatopevot, Symm. @vopacpévo. For nnd wa read 
ondina. For yn ord oven read my DvD ov273ND7, and . 
continue DOA N32; PWM, /NB7 is suggested by LXX’s épxo- 
pevos (read edxduevor). For myy ov) cf. ver. 21. The fifth 
verse I have already corrected in the Expository Times, 
March, 1898. 

Mic. i. 7. For mone read 729 “ its pillars of Baal- 
Hamman.” This is certain, and strongly confirms Lagarde’s 
reading, 7207 for jO07 in Isa. i. 31. 

Mic. i. 10-12. Read thus :— 


332A O'333 yn-by nda In Giloh rejoice not ; in Bokim 
weep ; 
; wand mpyd mpy naa In Beth-aphrah roll yourselves 
in the dust. 
wey nav yay "ava 72y Thy brilliance has gone into 
captivity, O community of 
Shaphir ; 
ivy Navi» jyyn pdiyp For ever dost thou migrate, 
O community of Zaanan. 
139 anp> \ DyNT mia 1B0 There is mourning in Beth- 
1 YON ezel; his choice ones have 
been taken from him. 
mint nawir mod anon ‘D Yea, sick unto death has Jar- 
muth’s community become; 
: pein “we mA MND yITND Yea, calamity has come down 
from Yahwé to the gates of 
Jerusalem. 


Nowack is decidedly too hasty in printing yn-bx n:2 
in italics as an insertion from 2 Sam. i. 20. adan-by is 
suggested by Pesh. Elhorst adopts it, and prefixes 2:3 
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“in Gilgal.” But this word is too long, and why should 
Gilgal be mentioned here? Giloh, on the other hand, is 
a town in the hill country of Judah (Jdla, north-east 
of Kila), and the paronomasia produced is perfect. I would 
remark here that Micah simply puts Giloh first, because 
“In Giloh rejoice not” fitly introduced his dirge on the 
Shephelah. 1239 0°233, omitting the 8, is due to Elhorst 
end Wellhausen. The LXX seems to have had p33, with 
one 3, but to have read it o'53, and to have taken it as 
a shortened form of ovpsy “ Anakites”; it gives of évaxeiu, 
though Vollers prefers a reading which is also found, 
ot év Paxems, which seems to me improbable. The LXX 
connected the Anakites with Gath (cf. 2 Sam. xxi. 20). 
For 72y m3 “Beth Aphrah”! MT. has ™py? m2. The 
5 prefixed to may is simply misplaced ; after ‘ann a preposi- 
tion is required (one would expect 3)*% At this point 
Wellhausen exclaims, “It is hopeless, and also not worth 
while, to trouble oneself about the sense of the paronomasias. ” 
Ido not myself at all agree with this. It is worth while, 
and it is not hopeless for those who have had sufficient 
practice in the correction of “hopeless” passages. After 
the Song of Deborah and Psalm xlix, I see no occasion for 
despair here. “Shaphir,” of course, had attached to it 
a play on the verb 1av; we have to study the letters of 
the text, and see if we cannot recover one. At once we 
notice the initial y of ay. This letter in MT. is often 
a mutilated wv, just as 5 (the initial letter of n>) is often a 
misread 1. Combine the two groups of letters, and we get 
oswav. Now 2 in Aramaic means “sparkling, glit- 
tering”; its root is 72¥= pv “ to glitter, to be beautiful,” 


' There may be an echo of this name in the Wady el-Ghafr, which runs 
east, a little to the south of Merdsh (Mareshah). Prof.G. A. Smith points 
out the name (Twelve Prophets, I, 384), but he draws no inference, because 
he mistakenly supposes that “the name ought to be one of a Philistine 
town.” I believe that the names ought to be and are names of Judahite 
towns. 

* ywoenn hardly needs a defence. The second nin K’tib is due toa scribe, 
who thought of nwdp “ Philistia.” 
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whence x1by, ND {DY “the beams of the dawn.” ‘aw, the 
same word, occurs in Jer. xliii. 10, where it seems to mean 
the glittering hangings of the royal canopy (G. Hoffmann, 
Zeitschr. f. die Alttest. Wissenschaft, II, 68). mea nvy is not 
less wrong than o>d yay, and is untranslatable. The pro- 
posed correction is easy and efficacious. Shaphir, “ the 
glittering,” may possibly be that famous tall limestone 
cliff which commands the entrance of the Wady es-Sant 
(the Valley of Elah?), and which is now called Tell es- 
Safiyeh, “the shining hill.” On its summit are the ruins 
of the crusading fortress of Blanchegarde; lower down, 
in order to be nearer a “well of living water,” is the 
modern village; the ancient town, however, seems to have 
heen in the plain, towards the north-east, where there still 
exists a ruin’. It is Tell es-Safiyeh which Mr. Conder 
identifies with Gath, and Guérin (Judée, II, go ff.) with 
npyen “ the watch-tower,” mentioned in Josh. xv. 38. 

“For ever dost thou migrate,’ is Micah’s dirge over 
Zaanan, which may perhaps have been spelt yy: the px 
of MT. may be an error, caused by the corrupt words 
nxy’ X>. “The inhabitants of Zaanan do not go out,” seems 
to me plainly wrong; the paronomasia must have been 
more effective than MT. represents. Nothing can be made 
out of the root jxy, but jyy at once suggests a striking 
reflection (cf. Isa. xxxiii. 20, yyy~da Snx) which Micah can 
hardly fail to have made.—In the next line my chief 
correction (that which suggests the others) is orgy. This 
has reference, not to MT.’s nt» (which is plainly corrupt) 
but to the reading ‘n2yy which underlies the dévvns of LXX. 
In 31 I come nearer to 03% than to LXX.’s alternative 
reading n2D2, o'4¥N is an old word for “nobles” (Ex. 
xxiv. 11, LXX émidexror). The next paronomasia is com- 
pletely obscured in MT. The received text is rendered by 
Prof. G. A. Smith, “The inhabitress of Maroth trembleth 

' Robinson, Biblical Researches, II, 363. 

* LXX has Aqpperat éf bpav Anyi dduvns. ’Ef byav represents on, and 
mAnynv np (so Wellhausen). 
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for good, for evil hath come down from Jehovah to the gate 
of Jerusalem.” Clearly “trembleth” must be wrong. 
Wellhausen emends 7M into 7>n\ “ waits.” But even then 
one is dissatisfied, for to produce the expected paronomasia 
12 instead of 32 ought to follow in the next clause. 
Wellhausen himself remarks on the “ wundersamer Gegen- 
satz” of the text. The clue to the passage was first found 
by Houbigant. but it has been Jost ever since his time. 
He would read nid nbn “quia aegra (?) est ad mortem,” 
which he supposes to give the reason why Beth-ezel, or 
Jerusalem, will be unable to assist Shaphir; it will itself 
be “ sick unto death.” He does not, however, account for 
nip navy, and evidently ought to read anbn. The correction 
of 31» into nv is brilliant, and at once suggested to me that 
nym must be corrected into MINN, i.e. the ancient city of 
Jarmuth in the Shephelah of Judah, now represented by 
a mass of ruins called Khirbet el-Yarmuk, about nine 
miles north of Merdsh (Mareshah), and therefore a place 
of much interest to Micah. Subsequently to making this 
study I consulted Gratz’s Emendationes, and found that 
I had been anticipated so far as mw is concerned by 
that brilliant scholar. The whole passage is now beautifully 
clear, as clear as I hope the paronomasia on Lachish will 
presently become. "yw “gate” should of course be WY 
“ gates” (so LXX, Wellh.). The name of Jerusalem escapes 
being played upon. At least, there is no antithetic word- 
play like the Uriel-Arial (“city of God ”—“ altar hearth”) of 
Isa. xxix. 1, 2. But the prophet no doubt takes pleasure 
in the assonance sha‘aré Yerushalaim. 


Mie. i. 13, 14:— 


Te a) navi" D'IN 7337) "H¥ = Make ready chariot and trap- 
pings, O community of 
Lachish ... 

feyena mvrind ormdy) An 125 Therefore shalt thou give a 
parting-present to Mora- 
shah, O community of Zion; 
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: dyte abigd arsed suze na Beth-Achzib has become a de- 
ceptive stream for the king 
of Israel. 

neh navir aba eaxo“y To a (new) betrother will I 
conduct thee, O community 
of Mareshah ; 

: yb iad Tak" pbiy-y For ever shall the nobility 
of Israel perish. 

I am here concerned chiefly with the correction of the 
text, and with geography : archaeology has at present only 
a secondary interest. I need not therefore discuss the 
question how Lachish became the prime occasion of sin 
to Jerusalem. My own opinion is that some heathen 
Philistine rites had been introduced first at Lachish, and 
were then adopted by a certain party at Jerusalem. It 
probably had nothing to do with the horses and chariots 
of the sun (2 Kings xxiii. 11); the “chariot” is simply 
suggested by the assonance of rakis and Lakish (see below). 

Now to the text. In ver. 13 097 has no justifiable meaning ; 
“bind” would be pn, but whether this word would be used 
of a chariot is doubtful. w215 “to the steed” produces (if 
we accept the sense “ bind”) a torepov mpérepov. LXX has 
Wodos dppdrwv cal imnevdvrwr, i.e, 22/99 (or D2?) fion. 
Ruben (Critical Remarks, p. 22) partly follows this, but 
wronD can hardly mean “shall grow dumb.” I seem to 
myself to have found the key in Assyrian. Samddw (ny) 
is “to bind,” anspannen, used of a chariot; narkabdte 
rakisu, properly “chariot (and) harness,” also “ chariot- 
horses,” is a common Assyrian phrase (Delitzsch, Ass. 
H.W. B., 570, 622). The verb p29 is good biblical Hebrew 
(Exod. xxviii. 28; xxxix. 21), and I suppose that a noun 
0°57 may well have existed. It suited Micah’s purpose to 
use this (possibly) uncommon word to produce a parono- 
masia. It may also be that Micah explained wd as if wre 
“to rush forward” (cf. Ass.akaéw); this may even have sug- 
gested the figure of the chariot. my “to bind” is classical ; 
ef. 2 Sam. xx.8, LXX favours reading » in the second rather 
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than in the third place in the opening word of ver. 13. The 
corruptions 9 and * (for ¥) are not impossible in some of the 
forms of the alphabet which preceded the square characters. 
The feminine form “wy is absolutely required ; the article 
prefixed to ‘© must be a late insertion. In ver. 14‘ Moresheth- 
Gath” is a quite impossible name for a Judahite town. 
Feeling this, Wellhausen would interpret M3 as a vocative 
(*O Gath”), and Nowack, with some hesitation, follows 
him. But what business has the Philistine city of Gath 
in such a context? Surely we must read j#s"n2. After 
‘s had fallen out, it was natural (especially if ny had already 
penetrated into ver. 10) to misread n3 as ni. The correction 
here proposed produces an excellent connexion with the 
preceding verse. “Lachish has been the prime occasion 
of sin to the ‘daughter Zion. Therefore shalt thou bid 
farewell (and the parting-present proper for a bride) to 
Morashah.” 

The reader will notice that I have passed over the second 
part of ver. 14—that relating to Achzib. I now repair my 
omission. MT. has 2728 ‘na and Sw bp. In both cases 
the plural is troublesome ; the omission of a * involves no 
great audacity. The name Beth-Achzib suggests the sombre 
witticism that the place so called has become a nahal akzdb, 
i.e. is as untrustworthy as a torrent which dries up in the 
heat of summer (Jer. xv. 18). The king of Israel (i.e. Judah) 
must not rely on the feeble fortifications of Beth-Achzib 
to check the Assyrians. Beth-Achzib is mentioned again 
(without the Beth) in Josh. xv. 44, where it stands between 
Keilah (Kila) and Mareshah (Merash). I doubt whether 
this can be ‘Ain Kezbeh, at Bét Nettif (Netophah), as Prof. 
G. A. Smith and others suppose; the situation does not 
sufficiently agree with the indications of our texts. If 
ver. 14b could be substituted for ver. 12b all would be 
right. But I hesitate to take this bold step, and think that 
there must have been an Achzib in the district between 
Keilah and Mareshah, of which no trace is known to exist. 

But where is Morashah (or, as MT. gives the name, 
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Moresheth)? This is a more difficult question. I believe 
that it can be proved to be identical with the Mareshah 
mentioned just afterwards. We hear in ver. 15 of the 
“new betrother,” who, on a fatal battlefield, will destroy 
the nobility of Israel. Since the same figure is used in 
ver. 14 with reference to Morashah or Moresheth, I conclude 
that Mareshah (spell in Joshua mvyin) is the same as 
Morashah. The form Morashah (MT. Moresheth) is adopted 
to suggest the meaning “ betrothed ” ("¥7kd), corresponding 
to MKxd “ betrother,” the word corrupted in MT. into WD. 
Part of this explanation I have already given in the 
Expositor (1897, II, 368); I repeat it here in order to 
explain and justify my new explanation of ver. 13. 

All that can be said for the view which distinguishes 
Micah’s Moresheth or, as tradition gives the name, 
Moresheth-Gath from Mareshah has been well said by 
Robertson-Smith in the article “Micah” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (first footnote). He thinks that the vague 
testimony of Eusebius (Onom. 282, 14) and the more definite 
statements of Jerome (Ep. eviii, addressed to Paula) prove 
the point. He admits indeed that Jerome wrote after the 
pretended miraculous discovery of the relics of Micah in 
285 A.D., but thinks that the name of the village which 
then existed (Praef. in Mich.) can hardly have been part 
of a pious fraud. But obviously all that these statements 
can prove is the existence, in the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome, of a village near Eleutheropolis with a name which 
was given to them in some form which suggested Morasthi (!). 
And I think that. Robinson enables us to clear this matter 
up. In his Biblical Researches (II, 123) he expresses the 
opinion that Moresheth-Gath must have been different 
from Mareshah on account of the difference between meno 
and nwx, and because Micah mentions the names together. 
These arguments indeed are worthless. The pronunciation 
Mareshah is simply adopted (for clearly it was adopted) by 
Micah to produce the paronomasia in v. 15, and the com- 
bination of the names simply means that Micah wished to 
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connect two paronomasias with the name of his native 
town. But Robinson adds a very valuable suggestion. 
The church which covered the site of the supposed sepulchre 
of Micah is “ not improbably ” the church, twenty minutes 
S.S.E. of Bét Jibrin (Eleutheropolis), the ruins of which still 
exist, and are called Sanda Hanna or St. Anne (cf. Gautier, 
Souvenir de Terre Sainte, 1898, p. 63). “Close by,” he 
says, “are the ruined foundations of a village which may 
or may not be ancient.” If this village was ancient, it 
belonged at any rate to Mareshah (now called Merash, 
about twenty minutes straight to the south of Bét Jibrin), 
and bore its name; if early Christian, it may have been 
called Morasthi (or something a little like it) to please 
pilgrims. I shall think this discussion not fruitless. if it 
should lead scholars to revise an opinion taken up on very 
insufficient grounds. The investigation of the text of Mic. 
i. 10-16 has led me to the strong conviction that the view 
of the Targums on Micah and on Jeremiah is correet. The 
two names Moresheth and Mareshah belong to one place, 
viz. Mareshah (Morashah ?), and it was of this important 
place that the prophet Micah was a native. 

Mic. v. 3-5. This is a description of the greatness of the 
Messianic king. It contains several difficulties, which it 
simply requires a firm and practised hand to remove. 
Prof. G. A. Smith renders thus, “And he shall stand and 
shepherd his flock in the strength of Jehovah, in the pride 
of the name of his God. And they shall abide! For now 
is he great to the ends of the earth. And such an one 
shall be our peace . . . And they shall shepherd Asshur with 
a sword, and Nimrod’s land with her own bare blades.” 
Can this possibly be right? ‘And such an one shall be 
our peace.” The correction seems to me pretty plain. 
ody ar mvm should be 735 Da mM“ And it shall happen on 
that day...” 7 ova has dropped out of the text, and mby 
is an intruder. But where is Shalom’s home? Wait 
a moment. “And they shall abide.” Can this be right? 
Nowack boldly renders “und sie werden ruhig wobnen.” 
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Transfer obw from ver. 4 to ver. 3, so as to stand after 12, 
and the enigmatical statement “they shall abide” receives’ 
its solution. “They shall abide in peace” (’y as Isa. xli. 3). 
Lastly, “ her own bare blades” (pointing 7°NN53) is very odd. 
The critics compare Ps. lv. 22, where ninnB is thought to 
mean “drawn swords.” It is allan imagination. The right 
reading is oynnin3, or rather onnina “ with javelins,” and 
in Ps. /.c. pnnan. mmin=nnon has already been recognized 
as an Assyrian word by Barth and Budde in Job xii. 21. 
It means, not Keule (club), as Budde renders in Job, but 
“lance” (Jensen), or better “javelin” (Delitzsch). See above 
on Job xxxviii. 36. 

Zech. ix. 1. Insert "5% between 139 and mm (on Isa. ix. 7), 

and, with Ball, read 078 DY for O78 jy. Both corrections are 
indispensable ; as the harshness of the current translations 
shows. 
Zech. ix. 13. “I will stir up thy sons, O Zion, against 
thy sons, O Greece (Heb. Javan),” is the rendering of 
the Revised Version. Nowack and G. A. Smith smooth the 
passage by changing the second 732 into 23 (so LXX, Pesh.). 
The former scholar speaks strongly against those who would 
alter }» (read Yavan), in order to avoid assigning the 
prophecy to the Greek period. For my own part I believe 
the prophecy to be of the Greek period, but I am confident 
that ;~ is wrong. It isso extremely probable that the scribe 
who had just written ;¥ 722 would write the same phrase 
over again when his eye fell on . . . "33 just afterwards that 
when I see in MT. ; q23 I cannot help thinking that this 
comes out of }r¥ 73 (written a second time). It is quite 
true that the corrections hitherto proposed (see Nowack’s 
note) are wrong. Nothing but close study of the prophecy 
will enable us to recover the right word. That word is DX. 
In x. 11 the judgment is said to fall upon Assyria and 
Egypt, but ver. 1 tells us that it will fall on Aram. Reggio 
(ap. Herzfeld, Gesch.) had before me proposed yy for }y. 

Zech. ix. 15,16. A very pretty correction has to be made, 
for which Wellhausen has prepared the way. Prof. G. A. 

VOL, X. Rr 
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Smith renders “Jehovah will protect them, and they shall 
devour (?) and trample . .. and they shall drink their 
blood like wine.” I omit some words, and then quote 
again from the Scottish critic. “And Jehovah their God 
will give them victory in that day.” This is ver. 16, after 
which the translator comes toa standstill. In a note he says, 
“Heb. like a flock of sheep his people [but how is one to 
construe this with the context ?] for (? like) stones of 
a diadem lifting themselves up (? shimmering) over his 
land.” He adds that a good sense is produced by deleting 
“for stones... shimmering” as a gloss. My own rendering 
of what I believe to be the true text is as follows: “ Yahwe 
Sébadth will protect them as with consecrated stones, and 
they will eat their flesh (i.e. that of the foes), and will 
drink their blood like wine.” Then, in ver. 16, I continue, 
“Indeed, Yahwé their God helps them on that day; like 
a flock will he tend his people on their land.” I am sure 
that wan) (and they will subdue) should be D1¥3; that 19m 
should be 07}, others have pointed out. But this is not 
the chief thing. Wellhausen has seen that mippiann 719 338 > 
have no place in ver. 16. But he has not seen where the 
home of the words is; they are certainly not a misplaced 
gloss. They belong to ver. 15. That verse, as given in 
MT., contains the puzzling words (following was) y>p7228 
“stones of a sling.” Keil supposes this to be a description 
of the foes, who may be ealled “slinging stones,” because 
they are to be trodden under foot! Clearly yop-an is 
a corruption of 1>"228 “consecrated stones,” and this 
is a variant of 1137228 (on which see Wellhausen, Reste des 
arab. Heidenthums, ed. 1, p. 118). We may read either 
WIP "IINd or WWIIk2; the sense is the same. It is a strange 
but a perfectly possible figure. Superstition was still 
prevalent, and the post-exilie writer says that Yahwe will 
as it were put a charm upon his people so that no evil can 
happen to them. The words ought to follow }3. The last 
verse of the chapter has been ably corrected by Ruben. 
Mal. ii. 11. Prof. G. A. Smith renders, “Judah was 
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faithless, and abomination was practised in Israel and in 
Jerusalem, for Judah hath defiled the sanctuary of Jehovah 
which was dear to him, and hath married the daughter 
of a strange god.” No note is added, but the statement 
that “Judah has married the daughter of a strange god” 
is not clear. Wellhausen, Marti, and Nowack glide over 
the difficulty by rendering na “daughters.” Dr. Torrey 
(Journal of Biblicol Literature, XVII, 9) has recently 
criticized this, and with justice. He is of opinion that there 
is no reference in the passage to the marriages between 
Jews and foreign women denounced by Ezra, but that the 
prophet makes an application of the old figure of the 
marriage between a country or people and its God. His 
argument is skilfully worked out, but does not appear to 
me to do justice to all the exegetical phenomena. The one 
point that I see to be in his favour is this passage. I am 
of opinion that if the other phenomena are adverse to 
Dr. Torrey’s view, as I think that they are, we are justified 
in touching the by no means immaculate text. For mm 
therefore read 77:7 Mx, and render, “for the men of Judah 
have defiled the sanctuary of Yahwé which he loves, and 
have married daughters of foreign gods.” mm wx is 
frequently used as a collective; if so used here, it gives us 
a right to interpret M2 and, if we like, by as collectives too. 
The “sanctuary” means the sacred land of Canaan (ef. 
Mal. i. 2, 3), upon which Yahwe requires to see a “sacred 
seed.” 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
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THE PERSIAN JEWS: THEIR BOOKS 
AND THEIR RITUAL. 


I. Tueir Books. 


Durine the autumn of 1896 I spent my vacation in 
a journey to Teheran, in that of 1897 I visited Bokhara and 
Samarkand. On both occasions I was fortunate enough to 
acquire Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian MSS., and the follow- 
ing is a rough list of my collection. Those acquired in 
Persia are numbered T 1, T 2, T 3 and so on, those collected 
in Bokhara, Samarkand, &c. B1, B2, B3 and soon. The 
method of acquisition was different. At Teheran Jewish 
dellals or brokers from the bazaars brought me books to 
my hotel, in Bokhara I had to beg from house to house for 
a sight of all the books the inhabitants possessed, and then 
to bid for such as I wanted. A young interpreter, Abo 
Chachamuf, was of invaluable service in these peregrina- 
tions. In the two “Camps of Israel,” as the Jewish ghetti 
in Bokhara are called, we must have visited a hundred 
houses, and Abo’s persuasiveness and energy were beyond 
all praise. 

The Genizoth at Teheran, Bokhara, and Samarkand 
were also not neglected, but they yielded treasure neither 
particularly old nor precious. At Bokhara, the ceme- 
tery was also dug up in five places, but unfortunately 
the wormeaten and earthstained fragments we found were 
not worth all the trouble. In one synagogue in Teheran, 
that of Ezra, the 723 was in a damp vault below the 
synagogue floor, approached by a manhole none too large 
for a spare man. That in the old synagogue at Bokhara 
was in an attic in the eaves of the roof. Sifre Torah, I was 
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told, had been walled up in the alcoves of the building 
some ten years ago, but only Sifre Torah as they said. 
Notwithstanding that assurance, I would have done my 
best to have the plaster removed and have seen for myself, 
but a Professor from St. Petersburg was in the city and the 
thought of “sic vos non vobis” made me stay my hand. 
It was a disappointment to be unable to ride to Shahr 
i Subz; MS. B 39 was written there. In the collection there 
are also books written in Herat, Teheran, Cashmere, Meshed, 
Ispahan, Yezd, Reshd, Kashan, Bokhara, and Samarkand. 
The list will perhaps serve the purpose of indicating the 
literary preferences and prejudices of a large body of Jews, 
many perhaps descendants of the ten tribes, most of them 
remnants of the captivity of Babylon who did not go back 
at the restoration of the second Temple. Our knowledge of 
these Jews has hitherto been strangely scanty. None of the 
great libraries of Europe possess any large number of their 
books. Of the fourteen in the British Museum, described by 
Mr. Margoliouth in this REVIEW’ in 1894, nearly all were 
only acquired a few months previously. The Bodleian has I 
think only three such MSS., of which one? (“Bodl. s. ¢.31999, 
Bible &e.”) was written at Koum in 1485. There are none 
mentioned in Steinschneider’s masterly Catalogue of the 
Hebrew MSS. in the Berlin Library, which our veteran Bib- 
liographer has just completed. The Bibliothéque Nationale® 
at Paris possesses only seventeen, and even St. Petersburg, 
besides the Chudatddt published by Professor Salemann 
last year, has only two or three MSS., purchased by that 
eminent Persian scholar in his recent travels in Turkestan. 
But for philological purposes, the various dialects and 


2 J.Q.R., VII, 119. ? Cp. infra, Br. 

3 With two exceptions these are Biblical MSS. with Persian translations. 
No 130 is apocrypha (Tobit, Judith, Bel and the Dragon, and Antiochus). 
No. 1356 is a recent acquisition and not in the printed Catalogue. It 
contains Persian poems about Jewish persecutions under Shah Abbas II 
and translations of the Azharoth (Ihtiriz Nameh) by Moses ben Isaac. 
Vide infra sub T 29 and 44. Cp. Darmesteter’s ‘‘ Apocalypse Persane de 
Daniel,” printed in the Médlanges Renier, Paris, 1886, 
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jargons, transliterated into Hebrew, are of the greatest 
importance. And even pure Hebrew scholarship has 
something to learn from these Sons of Babel, who in their 
isolation from the rest of Jewry, have managed to develop 
a style of Hebrew composition quite their own, and a liturgy 
which, by one of the strangest freaks of literary fortune, was 
hitherto only known to us through a few Chinese fragments 
from Kae-fong-Foo!, preserved in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ! 

My MSS. were numbered as acquired, and there is no 
logical sequence in their arrangement. The following 
classification of their contents may therefore be found 
convenient :— 


Aruch, see Talmud. 

Astrology, B 22 cde, 414, 47, 61, 62; T 25, 33, 53, 54, 55, 56. 

Belles-Lettres (mostly Persian), B 7, 8, 11, 14a, 15, 28, 35a, 38, 51; 
T 1, 15, 18, 19, 20, 27, 32, 41 a, 42, 44, 73, 75, 77, 78. 

Bible Text, B 4, 26; T 46, 50, 53, 54. 

Translations, B 12, 27, 45, 46, 52, 64, and T 16, 27. 
Commentaries and Vocabularies, B 2, 3, 31, 34, 49, 50, and T 58. 

Calendar, B 1b, 48. 

Charms, see Astrology. 

Dictionary and Grammar, B 31, 44a and b, 44¢, 65. 

Divans, B 13, 18, 19 b, 22.c, 36, 42; T 3, 4, 6, 8, 17, 21, 22, 30, 59, 69, 
72, 74- 

Folklore, see Astrology. 

Grammar, see Dictionary. 

Illuminated MSS., T 77, 78. 

Kabbala, B 22, 33, and T 33, 40, 63”. 

Liturgies, B 1, 6, 1ob ce, 12 b, 14b, 16, 17, 19d, 32, 40, 43, 60; T 7, 
16 b, 29, 31, 35, 36, 39, 43, 48, 49, 51, 58, 59, 64, 66, 70, 71. 

Maasyoth Stories, B 10d f, 22 a, 39, 57, 58, 59, and T 26. 

Maimonides, see Talmud. 

Medicine, B 22 f, 29, 56; T 5, 23, 67. 

Midrash, see Talmud. 

Miscellaneous, B 16, 36, 42, 43; T 34. 

Talmud, B 5, 9, 102g, 19, 21, 24, 30, 32, 37, 38b, 40, 46, 48; T 2, 9, 10, 
II, 12, 13, 14, 24, 25, 28, 45, 61, 65, 71, 76. 


Or Peen-leang .j1x» pa. See Dr. Neubauer’s article, J. Q. R., VIII, 123. 

? There were a large number of Kabbalistic MSS. shown to me, both in 
Persia and Turkestan, but I was not an eager purchaser of this class of 
manuscript. Those I saw seemed neither novel nor important. 
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The following is a detailed numerical list of the MSS. 
acquired in Bokhara and Samarkand :— 


B1. (a) Siddur. (6) 5’r mere “95 fon nm. (c) monn weve. 
Persian translation of the difficult words and passages of the Bible, 
the whole 72N from M) in their biblical order. See B6 and the 
special article on the Persian Ritual. Bought from the Turkestan 
Colony at Jerusalem in June, 1896. Writing and binding both like 
those of Bokhara. This MS. is more fully described infra in the 
Article on the Persian Liturgy. Query written in 1183. 

B 2. Rashi’s Commentary on the Pentateuch from the beginning 
to Numbers Mp. With a super-commentary or notes in the margin, 
occasionally headed aye 9 wa. Bought from the Turkestan 
Colony at Jerusalem, June, 1896. Writing and binding both like 
those of Bokhara. 

B 3. Nachmanides’ commentary on the Pentateuch and super- 
commentary on the same. Bought at Jerusalem, June, 1896, from the 
Turkestan colony there. 

B4. Fragments of the Pentateuch, mostly punctuated. From the 
Genizah in the Old Synagogue, Bokhara. See B 26 and T 46, 50, 
53) 54- 

B 5. Midrash 210 npd of R. Tobia b. Eliezer, Genesis and Exodus. 
4to, many glosses. Buber in his edition knows only two MSS. 
containing both books. See T 13 and 76. 

B 6. Siddur, containing the old Persian Ritual, a complete liturgy. 
See article on the Persian Rite. 

B 7. “The Seven Brothers,” vide B 11, 15, 28,51. Bought of Katan 
Chachamuf of Bokhara. N.B. This poem is locally known as that of 
Hannah and her seven sons, cp. Midrash. But in the poem the 
heroine is Miriam bat Nachum (see B 51)%. 


1 It is just possible that the confusion between the names of Hannah 
and Miriam arises from the fact that in the Syrian Calendar, i.e. that of 
the Nestorian Christians, the rst of Ab commemorates as well Mary as 
Solomonis the Maccabean. Albirini, who was a native of Khiva, and 
contemporary of Hai Gaon, wrote equally well in Persian and Arabic, 
and had a remarkable knowledge of the intricacies of the Jewish and 
Karly Christian Calendars. In his Chronology of Ancient Nations, translated 
from the Arabic by Professor Sachau (London, 1879), his remark on the 
ist of Ab is as follows :—“ Fasting on account of the illness of Mary, the 
mother of Christ; it lasts fifteen days, and the last day is the day of her 
death. On the same day, commemoration of Solomonis the Maccabean. 
The magians killed her seven children, and roasted them in roasting 
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B 8. The Chudaidét. Bought of Manne Doviduf, Bokhara. Sce 
Bit. 

B 9. Taanith Megillah Chagigah (Midrashoth from), Abot de 
R. Nathan (see B 46) Responsa. Written on Adar 25, 1485, by Elijah 
b. Obadiah b. Elijah b. Obadiah b. Abraham b. Judah b. Manasseh “S. 
A nbaw is addressed to 3Py’ 37D 33D? DIN WNT 37D 135N 
bp sby “9 99 97° WNT. Another is wx andy 95 adew 
4” navn. This MS. is probably a copy from another consisting of 
two parts—Midrashoth and Halachoth. The latter is very short and 
contains perp msdn, mbna moda, omow misbn, mey mada. 
There are also excerpts from Baba Bathra, Baba Meziah, Shabuoth, 
Sanhedrin, and Kiddushin. Among the questions addressed to 
R. Jacob is one as to whether the tail (mx) is to be regarded as 
abn. He answers in the affirmative, and insists on conformity to the 
oral tradition—JIWV AWS ANNA ty. The Aggadic section formerly 
contained, in addition to the three Masechtoth above mentioned, 
three others, viz. Joma, Jom-Tob, and Succah. The selected passages 
largely agree with those of the En-Jacob. Variants from the editions 
are not important. There are marginal glosses in a later hand. 
Explanations of doubtful words are often introduced by 72 “B. 
What “Aruch” is meant is not clear. A large section of Aboth 
de R. Nathan is also given, whether as Halacha or Hagadah, I cannot 
say. Some of the author's own compositions are added. Perhaps he 
is responsible for an interesting passage enunciating six dogmas of 
Judaism: viz. Belief in (a) the Unity of God; (b) Moses his Prophet ; 
(c) the Pentateuch; (d) the Prophets; (e) the Hagiographa; and 
(f) the Resurrection and Day of Judgment. The paragraph begins 
apn Syne by pny vy W7 O35 AwwIa. Some passages are re- 
peated :—p. 16 b= 100, 113-117= 10-14, 40=89, 44=140, 68= 142, 31== 
141. 

B10. (a) ny’ AwWYD WII. (b) PAY NIpy WODN. (c) M7. 
(ad) nvwyo. (e) oMyeEN nyene nemp md. (7) nYwYN. (g) EID 
pbyon. Written in Tammuz, 1830, by David b. Jacob ‘INN. 

B 11. (a) Hebrew-Persian poem of Joseph ben ond Isaac, known 
as the “ Seven Brothers” DMN AYIY (124 pp.). See B 7, 15, 28, 51. 
This poem was printed at Jerusalem in 1884. (b) The Poem of 
Chudaidat (44 pp.). This was published by Prof.Salemann at St. Peters- 


pans.” Dr. Martin Schreiner has an admirable review of Albirdni in 
the Rerve des Etudes Juives (XII, 258 seqq.), but does not seem to have 
sufficiently noticed the Jewish side of his Christian references, such as 
this about the Maccabean saints. 
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burg in 1897. See B16. Headed p¥ ID 4 "2. (c) Hebrew- 
Persian poem headed y’3 Sxo> pny’ Wm "P23 (12 pp.). In. 
a later hand. (d) Another poem, beginning D793 }3N yond 93 
(2 pp)- 

B 12. (a) Canticles with Targum (b) [D9 wan 7D. Daily 
lectionary from ist to 13th Nissan, written in 1860. 

B 18. Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian Divan, mostly DXOYD. Bought 
of Abraham Pinchasuf of Bokhara. Ninety-one poems, beginning as 
follows :— 

ron bem; 2. mee ver; 3. 39 55; 4. peyn ode; 
5. 135 snKa; 6. Jaynd; 7. TD pay; 8. ToN NON; go. YOD DD; 
ro. “DN Y Sy; rr. DNON; 12. Sean ; 13. pnd NY’; 
14.85 mo; 15. mown bx; 16. mad vayn; 17. wn now mm; 
18. WNT "Ow; 19. ONDDS Ww; 20. Ser cde; 27. pot AS; 
22. "Pn; 23. WY Sx AY; 24. INY DY AMD; 25. yr TT; 
26. by yaw 7; 26b (Persian translation of 23). "NY NB; 
27. ‘ny VW; 28. 70 NT; 29. 1n yw NMdN; 30. SD wnbw; 
gr. Ixy wd; 32. addy moro; 33. Si mar; 34. Sn bn; 
35. oy 72; 36. modp xvbw my; 37. na ndina; 38. wen ay; 
39. wb npr; 4o. ord oY; 41. aya nN; 42.53 75 43. TB 
DOD; «44. OY N'Y; 45. MD MY; 46 (Persian). TON ANY; 
47 (Persian). 178 7D 1; 48. TON ANAT; 49. TW MIND; 50. Sym 
DY OY; 51. DOA PIM; 52. Ww aw; 53. AAN NWI; 464. mba3 
555. SID mM; 56. 8 WON; 57. ADS; 58. nnOw oP; 
59. 8) INOW; 60. KNODNIN 3M; 61. Mer Away 125; 62 (Hebrew 
and Persian). nbxa MNS&; 63. IND 7 Nv ON; 64. yon WO" 5 
65. SVN ANY; 66 (Hebrew and Persian). yr ‘MY; 67. NYPD 
NON) NIN OND; 68. 7d ON Ny; 69. 2 TWN; 70. 1D) *D 
ynda; 71. MND IR; 72. IPN IN; 73. MMDN OWI; 74. YY 
beds 75. DDD ID; 76. Jow mY; 77. ‘a¥n DN; 78. dx 7b ON; 
zy. moy AN mB; 80. "NDI 29; 81. ONIN; 82. MND UN; 
83. ‘mn 5x5 sop; 84. INP mM; 85. ‘wend DMN; 86. mdem 
sw; 87. Son ayy; 88. myt dx; 89. 252 5x5 ame; go. a2 
wre sad 3 gl. p> py ~YDbN, i.e. translation of 40. 

B 14. (a) MS. Hebrew-Persian, Eldad ha Dani. To which succeed, 
on different paper and in a later hand, MWS. OY... ‘2 WIN PR 
mmo nay. (6) mp. asa 55 dy penn by O;PWNN AWD 
mp. Cp. T 29. 

B15. “The Seven Brothers,” a fragment, vide B 7, 11, 28, 51. 
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B16. Miscellany, Dinim, Poems, &c. A Miscellany containing the 
following matters :— 

2a. MDW “y after Maimani, the end on the preceding page (1b). 
At the end of 1b is the colophon ‘12 [2 DYN ‘IN FRIINVI N|A PX 
yw’ Dm AN. 2b. Various memoranda. 3a. Rules about AMNY. 
3b. Various elucidations. 4a, 5a. Blank. 5 b-10 a. Rules about 
mon, all sorts of Dinim with the superscription bend {n3". 
10 b-13 a. A Persian poem with the superscription )}O1”1 "DN 
(=Muchammasi), about Adam, Noah, the Patriarchs, Joseph, Moses, 
Aaron, and Elijah. There are twenty strophes each of five lines, the 
fifth lines rhyming throughout. In the last strophe the author calls 
himself 317 4)DY, i.e. “the Jew Joseph.” 13a. A Persian poem of 
ten distiches, ethical apophthegms, with the superscription 135 wv 
MON) (Pendnameh, a didactic poem). 14a-17a. Blank. 17 b-18. 
j2o771 NN, Nachmanides’ letter to his son. 19a-20a,. ANIPA AY. 
20 a-21 a. An ethical disquisition in Hebrew about the tongue. With 
22a begins a new book headed by three Persian distiches. 22 b. 
Varicus memoranda, inter alia, TY [JN j2 OAIN. The same name 
occurs on the otherwise blank p.13b. 23a. The following reference 
to the owners of the poem about the Seven Brothers, infra 43 b-84a: 
pny pax 0 ysa sar an abiyd ve ar ede preeuet nan ar 
MVD JI DO Wy f3 7 MD ININI WD [3.23 b-24a. Blank. 24b. The 
name JUAN j32 OMIS (cp. 22b). 25 a. NDT A? to 3°, as on p. 23 4, 
adding 7p’ MIND. 25 b-27 a. Blank. 27 b-41 a. The Poem of 
Chudaidat (edited by Professor Salemann at St. Petersburg in 1897) 
with the superscription INTNT3 ‘WD 1 PN 41 b-42 a. Blank. 
42b. The following bibliographical note: VyRw ADV 2 O35 WTI 
n’on ‘a mow one /t any Now “72 Mm wxdo 73 pny 4 33 
Yopnn now AYA men DIYOON my IN H”pnA mow Ayyd 
Jane 0 ya am wy’ rwa rwedy mad you wind x” p’wy ov 


mid war oir ya HOY 4 TaN” “Nd NYY (sic) TM DYD 
N1N212. The writer therefore of the ‘Seven Brothers” was Joseph 
ben Isaac, who wrote this poem in 1688, and two other works in 1749, 
and died at Bokhara on Friday, 11th Nissan, 1755. His friends, 
‘brothersin poetry,” were Usbek, Elisha, and Solomon, who also died 
in Bokhara. The last, Solomon, wrote a ‘“‘Story of Antiochus,” 
after the poet, Joseph ben Isaac, had composed a similar work. On 


' Vide Z. D. M.G., Néldeke, LI, 669, 1897, and Frinkel, ib. p. 681. Néldeke, 
Lit. Centralblatt, 1884, 388. Salemann in Kuhn’s Literaturblatt Orient. Phil., 
II, 74, Horn in Streitberg’s Zeitschrift, II, 132, and Bacher in Brody’s 
Hebraeische Bibliographie, III, 1, and in the Z. D. M. G., 1898. 
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p. 42b are other dates, now, the last as late as 2190 Sel=1879. 
43a. Blank. 43b begins the poem of the “Seven Brothers,” headed 
by the writer's name "°D jNINID [2 OMY IAN (cp. 23a). He 
copied it between the ist and 17th of Tammuz. 43 b-84 a. The 
poem itself. This comprises also several prose pieces. The last 
paragraph is devoted to the date of its composition, 1999 Sel = 
5448=1688. On p. 84b is the copyist’s colophon. He copied it 
between the 1st and 17th of Tammuz, 5590=1830. 84b. Three 
Persian verses. 85a. Sundry memoranda. 85 a-88a. Persian pre- 
scriptions—medical and prophylactic. 88b-89 a. A Hebrew poem 
about Joseph, in twenty-four distiches. Superscription : Sener j1°D 
»> 72 AWD 73. 89 b. Persian prescriptions. 90 a-91 a. Sundry 
notes. 91 b-92 a. Persian prescriptions. 92 b-93 a. Persian verses, 
mostly erotic, probably extracts from non-Jewish Persian poetry. 
93 b-94a. Hebrew-Arabic list of words, headed ‘37 °DDI'. 94 a-95 b. 
Memoranda. 

B17. A Hebrew-Persian Siddur. This is much later than B 6, and 
has not many variants from the modern Sephardi Ritual printed in 
Leghorn. 

B 18. Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian Divan NW’. Bought of Elazar 
Aronuf “ Melammed” of Bokhara. 

B19. (a) Maimonides’ 7PInn 7° (O°) 14-19). See B 20, 30, 48, 
and T 14, 24,65. (b) Poems in praise of 16 Tanaim such as Jose b- 
Joezer, Hillel, and Syan3 ya yn A. (c) Fragment of A737 (14 pp.). 
Bought of Elazar Aronuf Melammed of Bokhara. 

B 20. Maimonides’ 7pInnA 5°. The whole, including the N13!) 
mwnn, but imperfect. Large 4to. Bought of Elazar Aronuf 
‘“Melammed” of Bokhara. 

B 21. Aruch of R. Nathan b. Jechiel of Rome. Written at 
Ispahun, 14th Adar, 1813=1502, ‘W7 pt Sy DNP NIT ANDY by 
Joseph b. MYW" b. Joseph b. 2 jO"D b. EY WIN PSM 33 weaI 
WN b. Isaac WO AID NANEINDS wep Sapa wer ods ry 
n3kD WX mn. Then follows pon wow ndYN, a Hebrew- 
Persian list of 149, not 150 Psalms. Then a “WS NW — a’ Vy. 
Then a OND MW WN Vy. Then a AONNWIIN Ty. Thena 
nban men wn vy. Then a copy of a charity letter, dated 23rd of 
Tishri, 1522, and copied 1st of Tammuz, 1523: Sy mays now wt 
mow “jr 3 (of Demavend) “anKo7 Aya “9 aIn Ndbww npr 
xd to the congregation of (Kashan) {XNWN2 in aid of Solomon 


1 Perhaps vopd= "bpd. 
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b. Jesse (Gilan cap. Reshd) 785 ANPD yo ON NwIN WM. At end 
list of Persian names of MINDY Mwy. And last, a supplement by 
Samuel ben Jacob G’ama? Sxyzw WN 132 WIN, viz. MIO AINy. 
See T 12, 28. 

B 22. Miscellany. 4to. Different paper and hands. (a) NYwyn. 
(b) midiup. (c) Poems, Hebrew and Aramaic. (d) orpioidipn 135. 
(e) Ibn Ezra’s mbm ’D miu. (7) ODyA nw. On one leaf the 
date, 1861. 

B 23. Kabbala. Small 8vo, 12 pp. }SWIN My. Hebrew- 
Persian translation. _ 

B 24. Commentary on “Chullin” (caps 4 and 5). A fragment 
(14 pp. 4to) mentions ‘tm (also 5+ Sxaan 4), Siem, Sion sna Sn 
bt and ‘wn, St Sma “ea aay 4 ann, ompx 4, 57 NN 4 and 
Sr spxabs an. From the Genizah at Bokhara. 

B 25. Hebrew-Persian Charms. 

B 2.. Fragments of Pentateuch, cp. B 4. Massora in margin. 
Parts of Exodus to Deuteronomy. 

B 27. Hebrew-Persian translation of Psalms D°¢nN "DEN. Bought 
of Abraham Chaim Pinchasuf. See B 46. 

B 28. “The Seven Brothers.” See B 7, 11, 15, 51. 

B 29. Minin “D. See T 5, 23, 67. 

B 30. Maimonides’ n5an’n, MIAN APINA DY to Ad" m35M inclusive. 
12mo. 

B 31. “M3 N35. Introduction and beginning of Bechai b. Asher’s 
Commentary to the Pentateuch. Part of Luria’s werd NEW and 
Kimchi’s Michlol o‘>yan prip3 yy [25 capp.] with notes by 
R. Elia Ashkenazi. 

B 82. (a) [PN for 831 Nyviwn night. The colophon states that 
the MS. was written in 1724-5 by Solomon ben Muley Abdullah ben 
Mu. 73? ben Mu. Elijah ben Mu. M'N>*y ben Mu. Obadiah ben Mu. 
Eliezer. (b) PN for Myiav. The extracts include 1 7310 NWI 
abd sow oxo wand wax 5’x 5-9; and from Pesachim 7””5 
od 15 ps tee 879 IN; and from 737 wD: Wann aw 75 
AXY AN. There is another colophon by the same scribe with the 
same genealogy but inserting another ancestor, Moses, between 
(sic) NYY and Obadiah. Date 27th of lyar, 1725. Place N°N213 
yma no dys, i.e. Bokhara. 


1 See Buber’s edition in the Gractz Jubelschrift. 
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B 33. Kabbala. Conjurations and spells. 

B 84. Abbreviated D™0n bya, Gen. and Exod. to DODUH. 16mo. 

B 35. (a) Ben Sira. Alphabet in Hebrew-Persian, written bin 
ADD Tyid, 1681. 16mo'. (b) In a smaller hand the Azharot of Ibn 
Gabirol. Hebrew and Persian (cp. B 38). (c) TN pI ‘375 APN PR. 
(@) The BON WON, beginning ... ‘NN NPR OWN ODS. (c) The 
npr mm abe ona by 5’2 Sew ya onda am. (7) men 
yan 1905, beginning o'nds wads wd mye wenn. (9) Ditto 720 
won, beginning Sox nydaa waded smwe. (a) pny and monn 
ne) 73, beginning Twyn order. (i) $”r pan AyD and ornn, 
beginning ‘BYYDY] MINN WN WINX. (7) Ditto’ wn Anny 9d. 
(ky ama sete tt by mbynn ever yo ppy mon. The scribe 
signs three or four times his name VS pw Wek 72 DAT. 

B 36. Hebrew-Persian Divan. (a) ?Hebrew-Persian poems, nine 
stanzas, of five lines, 9D ‘1 ‘DMD. (b) Ditto. yd. (c) Ditto. 
also of Moulley Joseph, seventeen stanzas, subscription about )}* D1. 


(d) Philtres for a crying baby, an enemy, &c. (e) 180 lines, Hebrew- 
Persian. (f) Hebrew poem on Moses by R. Eleazar Cohen, another 


by 210 }0.D 9. (g) Hebrew-Persian poems by beny ’o, &e., by 
R. David b. Abraham b. ‘IM, (h) Tikkun for YD and 5, (i) Ip 
pva my 40. (7) mea cawdp.  (&) rena aedp (2) poem 
about Samarkand, 85 pages. *(m) DD32, eighteen stanzas of six 
lines; many other poems, one headed Sin ‘ip ‘DDD; another 
‘yo soya ‘DODD AYN; another “2pnd yayr 4p Sav “Na. 
MS. written by Simcha b. David wp ‘aydp yup aya eedp 29 350 
ny xdyx xdwo monn Say ina pve sha penn ‘0 v2. Sabbath 
Hymns, DY “10 S20 “INI AD “ WI, &c. and KYD WD DDI. 
Owner's autograph : OoNY IPT WIN AV! A. 

B 37. (wn ’D. Written at Herat (ON7N), the 21st of Shebat, 
1773, by Judah Nissim ben 8’N3. Bought at Samarkand. (220 leaves, 
the first six missing.) This is apparently copied from the Venice print. 

B 38. 157 leaves. 12mo. First seven leaves missing. Bought of 
xodyy AMIN | MwY (Ulama=teacher). Written in 1806 ?. (a) Mis- 
cellanea Poetica. Hebrew and Persian D'OD for weddings, circum- 
cisions, &c. Authors: 110 }!0°D, Israel b. Moses, ‘NIv bey, Abraham b. 
Levi. (b) 54. Seaur 55 wopn. Ethics of the Fathers, with Persian 
translation. (c) 109. NIN of Ibn Gabirol, with poetical Persian 
translation. (d) 112. NETO we °2d Tw DEN mes) |WINNN ANND 


? Cp. T 37 and 41b. 2 Cp. B 16, 
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Sy aeomx we xdp ‘on a Sew vas. (e) 128. “Ie bya wan 
DMN. Written by 28> 3p5 ayds ’o andy R’x ‘on 12 AYN 
‘ynwd, i.e. of Cashmere. Next comes (f) 154. MpIN Nn’ Mwpr in 
another hand, and in yet another hand (9) wax den ny. (h) A Piyut, 
smind3 “pw, acrostic Samuel b. Nissim. (i) A Piyut, 9pw “Ww. 
(k) A Piyut, VIN ody N13. N.B. The owner told me this MS. 
came from Meshed. 

B 39. nvwyd. A collection of over fifty stories. Partly from the 
Venice 1599 edition of the MIAN Nw nywynn WIN, but with 
variants and the stories in a different order. Partly from the Midrash 
of the Ten Commandments, and partly from the xd meny. (Vide 
Gaster Sefer ha Maasyoth 18.) Written in 12D77¥”, Shahr-i-Subz, in 
the hills near Samarkand, but in the Khanate of Bokhara in Adar, 
1866, and bought at Samarkand. 


B40. nay Pn: 431 OND AN MON Mw?Ps. 


B 41. (a) Astrology, ten chapters, imperfect. See T 56. (b) INN 
yo"3 ‘ab —-y— yt 1), Hebrew and Persian. (c) DD NIM 
pr oy. (d) Iwi naw nas. (e) Hymns. (f) Biblical Mnemonics. 
(g) Memoranda. 

B 42. 91 Poems and Piyutim. Hebrew and Persian (102 pp.). 

B 43. Miscellanies. (a) Arranged chapter by chapter, I. YS 
mans ’D, Maimonides; IJ. O° ‘D wD, Maimonides. ‘8 ‘NIN5 
mem edo ya bu nhs. 2016 nnuwd=1704 MY JNDIN *D AWD. 
(b) Ditto, Munn mbo www2 dD, written by AIdn xdw hd 73 Don 
“9pPl AWW jd, 22nd of Tebet, 1468=1708. Gen. i. xxxii. (c) YOSN 
of Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther. (d) A list of 
Psalms 3, 5, 11, 15, 19, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 36, 40, 49, 61, 66, 68, 84, 
86, 91, 101, 145. (e) YI ‘D “B, Maimonides, &c., &c. (J) porpd 
xan Sewn by. (g) mye DEN. (h) DTININ: yeNAY YBN. 
(i) *bwo voan. (&) Set’ Nw. (2) NY ‘D NWP. (m) ‘D NYP 
mon. (mn) DON MIT ’D NWP. (0) KID mv Sy pop 
AMIN MND wip, much longer than (b). (p) W" AwYd. (¢) WON 
nip, Hebrew and Persian characters. (7) A comparison of the 
months of three calendars. jX217 *N7D JINN NAD been NAD. 
(s) MSY YI DwWD. (Mp Mony msdn. Copied from 
print at Venice, 1574. (u) Copy of Maimonides’ Ab’nw mon. 
(v) Calendar lists. (w) PonY ’D wi, (x) mv mbna by “p 
nviwea nna. (y) X12 nywyo ‘y. (z) Extracts from “1 p75 
D2P WA j3 WYN, caps. 19 and 20, 
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B 44. (a) The Persian-Hebrew Dictionary aytrn ’D, composed in 
1339, of which the fragment in St. Petersburg is described by Professor © 
Bacher in Stade’s Zeitschrift fir die A.-T. W., XVI, (1896), p. 242. 
That fragment is there stated to be unique. The codex begins bnns 
ayyar aby id wwe Sen owas awdea rap ainad. Its 355 pages 
comprise almost the entire work. The end of &, the whole of M and 
parts of and J are missing. (b) At the beginning are fragments 
of another copy of the same work, twenty-four pages, from letters 
3,3, 7,7. (c) Another copy of the same work, beginning with letter 
‘ (Article 3°") till end (pp. 3a-154 a). Bound up with it, as a supple- 
ment, are pages from letters 8 and 3. At the end is a colophon 
stating that it was written on the 8th of Kislew, 1491, by Moses 
ben David bar David bar David for (>:aw3) Jacob b. Judah b. Joseph. 
This codex contains after the dictionary (pp. 135-172) responsa 
nw about slaughtering and the dietary laws. 

B 45. The Haftaroth of the Persian Rite, with the Targum and 
Hebrew-Persian translation, verse by verse. 4to. Bought of Abo 
Chachamuf of Bokhara. E.g. That for NWN ‘3 begins 1 Kings xvii. 
24-xviii. 39, instead of xviii. 20-xviii. 39. That for second day of 
Passover 2 Kings xxii. instead of xxiii, no NM2NIT t. The rubrics of 
the festivals in Aramaic, e.g. for Passover {D7 ANDI NOY. See 
B 52. 

B 46. Proverbs, Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes. Hebrew and Persian. 
Mas. Derech Eretz Zutta. MS. numbered M3 to 2Ppb. (a) Proverbs, 
n> to 1D b. Hebrew and Persian in consecutive verses. vii. 4 to end. 
xxx. I is translated TWD [NINDDY AYP JNAP WD TWN jN/D 
ronposiny Semen Sens. Cp. Septuagint zavopa: and Theod. 
dvyjoopa. The number of verses is given as 10 PNN, i.e. 916, not 
915 as in our Massorah. (b) Canticles, ditto, 15 to yy) b, 117 verses as 
with us. (c) Ecclesiastes, ditto, Sto OP, 222 verses as with us. (d) P75 

MIN PP, ditto, OP to dp b. Important variants from and additions 
to the YND “7 PID, (e) NOM MNY pro, ditto, pb tompb. (/) 
pmo “bn pvp, ditto, N>pb to IP b. (g) PIN TM, ditto, IOP b 
to 1p wants end. This P75 begins 55x° xb o5n Sob xin 
o>) 512iy) and ends with the Persian translation of 7353 bmn 55 
$3) Ann "590 Snx. The last three chapters are like chapters 1, 
4and 5 of NOV PIN FW N30. But they are longer, notably cap. 5, 
which was hitherto only known from Machzor Vitry. 

B 47. Divination by Bible. 

B 48. (a) Maimonides’ Erubin 73wn ‘A Diy ‘A. Fragments of 
the Aprnn 1. (b) Calendar, 12 pp. 
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B 49. N’’nn DDN. Vocabulary of difficult words in the Pentateuch 
with explanations in Persian. NN) to NT. See B 50. 

B 50. 72M ODN. Vocabulary of difficult words in the Bible 
(Pentateuch, Kings, Ezekiel, Esther, Canticles, Joel). 

B 51. The Seven Brothers (fragment, 14 pp.). See B 7, 11, 15, 
and 28. Headed xdvwo 73 Hoy xdyo vor we S53 van ea Mn 
yr n’ndt ya pry’ One stanza is headed OD) yen AYP ‘AYP 
pind na. 

B 52. Haftaroth. Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian in consecutive 
verses. Those for Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus very incomplete. 
Those for Numbers, Deuteronomy, and the Festivals, &c. almost 
complete. 

B 53. Divination by the Letters of the High Priest’s breastplate 
Dyn) OM. The mythical work attributed to the LXX of the 
Septuagint. 

B 54. Divination by letters. mam mba mew. 

B 55. Divination. mb-win ’o attributed to Ahitophel, )¥ 43 
nanen beinns. 

B 56. Medical. Prescriptions in Hebrew. 


B 57. nyvwyd. Fragments, including the [1 NIN ‘O about 
Charity. 
B58. nvvyr. A collection of stories from the NYWYyNA Wan. 


B 59. (a) nvwyr. A large collection of stories, mostly printed in 
the xbp Mwy, but several from the Aw AB WIN. (b) Mis- 
cellaneous. Aphorisms, &c 

B 60. Fragments of Siddur. The Evening Prayer (2). 

B 61. Astrological charms, &c. Love-philtres. Miscellaneous 
leaves from the Bokhara Genizah. 

B 62. Astrological charms. 

B 63. Pentateuch with Hebrew-Persian translation (cp. Catalogue 
of Bibliotheque Nationale 72 and 73, and Steinschneider’s Jewish 
Literature, p. 123). The first sixteen pages and the last two are in 
a later hand and on later paper. On the title page and at the end are 
several family notes with various dates between 1778 and 1849. The 
title in the later hand is as follows:—N7po S29 mdz ywen yD 
any oan yy ww 25 ton Sawa yina oan ‘nan> NPY 
N72 NIwWsl WONT ANN NIN IN) NV neby Min nN bp) ae) 
pede ney mx won DDN nvtn nwa ydp> wind ov onwy 
{227 (INT yO NT ND DTT 2 Serer ont dwn ana 
DANA 7312 7733 jd. Bought of Abo Chachamuf. 
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B 64. The Cusari of Jehuda ha Levi, in a Persian hand. In the 
margin a date pad pn, i.e. 1395. At the end of the second part 
owner’s signature {OP DMD Wyyn by, Bought of Abo Chachamuf. 


B 65. Kimchi’s D°v"w ’D, being the second part of his bbon. Cp. 
B 31. In the margin of the 16th page a date nro n’pnnre, i.e. 
1557. Bought of Abo Chachamuf. 

Bokhara proved at least as interesting for its printed books as for 
its MSS. Among those I bought were :— 

A. The Pentateuch, Targum, and Rashi, printed at Ixar, Spain, 
in 1490, with MS. glosses and corrections. At end of Genesis the 
note NWY NIN WDD 7, and at end of each of the other books 
WS J 77 WR INS AIM. 

B. The Constantinople prints of Taanith and Megillah. I know 
only one other copy. Unknown to Rabbinowitz. 

C. Editio princeps of the 13 ba. 

D. Fragment of the Machzor Catalonia, Salonica. 

The following, half print, half MS.:— 

KE. Print, 3py’ nydin ’p belonging to Joseph ben Moses anado, 
Constantinople, 1560. Last 15 pp. copied in MS. Colophon of copyist: 
sania yd nad pro indadanay ad pos typ oa 9d mrad new 
MANA M3wI I|_A Ar pon snansy jad nea buds aren yw “Mm, 
i.e. 1724. 

F. Print, ed. prince. of Ibn Verga’s 7717" DIY, chaps. 17 to end, 
with the supplement. To which are appended two original letters, 
a Hebrew letter of 1782, and another undated, in Persian, to Meshed, 
signed by NIN’ NS at 1 Yezd, to introduce NTN’ j3 [7D PN¥ and 
man my rx Don respectively. 

The following Hebrew-Persian prints, only two of which are 
mentioned by Salemann :— : 

G. ‘owe pwda mpnyn oy moby ans ’b. 

H. ayen Sw mopm ‘owe peda mpnyn oy mado are ’o 
DEN oY 3N3. Both printed at Jerusalem, 1895, by Zuckermann. 
Translations by Solomon, called DMD 2 jx’) NIN2 of Samarcand, 
from whom I bought them. 

I anna aya... a wn by... an dp... win ww ’p 
JINP WD). Jerusalem, 1889, by Raphael NIM. 

K. ny *owNe own oy ‘Sem ’d by Benjamin b. Jochanan ha 
Cohen of Bokhara, Jerusalem, Luncz, 1885. 

L. The DNS AYIY of Joseph b. Mal. Isaac and many others. Jeru- 
salem, 1884. 

VOL. X. ss 
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The following are the MSS. from Persia proper! :— 
. Kalila va Dimna WNDND dD) Dw ’D. 
. Translation of Aboth. MIN N3Dd WoaN. See B 9, T 25 and 


. Divan. DID) Mwps. 
. Divan. Poems, Problems, xoyods. 
. Hebrew-Persian Medical Dictionary. 
. Divan of Muley Solomon nody bx. 
. pny’ npy Woen. 
. Persian-Hebrew Divan. 
. Persian-Hebrew Midrash. 
T 10. nw, Homiletics. 
T 11. m3 ’D) AYT AW “D2. Written at Shiraz (?), the 27th of 
Kislew, 1476. 
T 12. The Aruch. 
T 13. Midrash. 
T 14. Maimonides, Vol. i, PINT 4. 
T 15. ‘7 mondy. The wars of Joshua with the Philistines. 
Bible stories in Persian verse (?) by Muley Shahin. Cp. B.M. Or. 
4732. 
T 16. Esther and Divan. (a) WNDN “YDBM. (b) DD. See 
T 27 (a). 
T 17. Hebrew-Persian Divan. 
T 18. Barlaam and Josaphat, Shazada Sufi. Hebrew-Persian 
translation of W127) bon j2. See T 20, 41, 75. 
T 19. Sayeb. 
T 20. Shazada Sufi. 
T 21. Divan. 
T 22. Divan. 
T 23. Medicine. Written at N'WYPd, 15th of Tebet, 1495. 
T 24, Maimonides, Vol. ii, Aprnn 3. See T 14. 


* Unfortunately many of these MSS. are still on their way to England. 
Although they left Teheran by caravan in Dec. 1896, via Shiraz and 
Bushire, they need not, I am told, be despaired of. I now (June, 1898) 
hear that they had been detained at Bushire, but have at last been 
released. In their absence, I have been unable to give fuller descriptions 
of these MSS. 

? This is, perhaps, a MS. of the Tur. 
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T 25. Hebrew-Persian translation. Aboth MIN ‘PIB WDB, by 
R. Paltiel. 

T 26. nYwyr. 

T 27. Hebrew-Persian translation. Esther and Targum Sheni 
sy pum mdi Den. 

T 28. (2) Jy. (b) *Smps 33) Wwe 72 Nprdnn. 


T 29. Hebrew-Persian translation of Ibn Gabirol NWN WpDN. 
Cp. Paris MS. 1356 and supra B 14. 


T 30. Hebrew-Persian Divan of Israel ben Moses. 
T 31. Hagadah. 

T 32. AWD NV, DMP? nV. 

T 33. Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian Divan. 

T 34, nan jan. 

T 35. (a) Hagadah. (b) MSN pn. 

T 36. DIDW pn. 


T 37. Ben Sira Alphabet 71292132. This copy is referred to by 
Dr. Neubauer in the Clarendon Press edition of Ecclesiasticus. To 
his list of prints of this Alphabet should be added the Calcutta edition, 
with a copy of which R. Hezekiah Cohen, the Chacham of Bokhara, 
presented me. 


T 38. MWD) WN NWO. See T 62, 68. 

T 39. nav Aw. 

T 40. Hebrew-Persian Divan. 

T 41. (a) Shazada Sufi. (b) Ben Sira Alphabet. (c) Targum 
Sheni. (d) nr. 

T 42. Hebrew-Persian Historical Stories. . 

T 43, Hebrew Prayers. 


T 44. Persian poems as to the persecution of the Jews under Shah 
Abbas the Second in the seventeenth century. Cp. Paris MS. 1356. 


T 45. Midrash on Genesis. 

T 46. Pentateuch. Written at Ispahan in 1571. 

T 47. (a) nwD NVoD. (b) DS AwY nmby. See T 60. 

T 4g. mado ny by Rabbi }OY ANIA AWW’. 

T 49. Hebrew-Persian. dxrcw 72 yerds “ab onann on. 
T 50. Fragments of Pentateuch. 


T 51-2. Hebrew-Persian Prayers. 
882 
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T 53. Fragments of an Ancient Massoretic Bible from the Genizah 
mp3 at Yezd. Injured by fire. 

T 54-5. Other fragments of the same Bible as 53. 

T 66-7. MP" 7D. 

T 58. Hebrew-Persian translation of Prayers and Haftaroth. 

T 59. Nw NWOT. 

T 60. (2) Mv Nwon. (b) Sew 53 -woBN. (c) Eldad the Danite 
odwm pann. (d) Hagadah. For (c) cp. B. M. Or. 4731. J. Q.R., 1894, 
p- I19. 

T 61. MSN’. Responsa. 

T 62. [IN NVOD. Fragments. 

T 63. Divan. 

T 64. NTN by AWD 73 Syn. 

T 65. Maimonides’ NYIWD wWIT"d. 

T 66. Hebrew-Persian translation of the Hagadah. 

. T 67. Medical MS. 

T 68, TAN NDE. 

T 69. Divan NN. 

T 70. Hagadah incomplete. 

T 71. nav 32. 

T 72. Divan. 

T 73. NONDI INT AWN] MYNIN. The story of the Prince of 
Bokhara. 

T 74. Divan. Seventy songs. From Yezd. 

T 75. Shazada Sufi. Translated from Abraham ben Hasdai’s } 
sam yora. 

T 76. Midrash 3:0 nnd. Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deutero- 
nomy. From D'MSW> to 73030 NNN. 

T 77. The Story of Youssouf and Zuleikha by Jami, with an 


illumination. 

T 78. Nizami’s Romance, “ Khostaw and Shirin,” transliterated 
with twelve three-quarter page illustrations, highly coloured. The 
copy of Nizami’s “ Haft Paikar”’ in the British Museum (Or. 4730), 
referred to by Mr. Margoliouth’, is similarly illuminated. Cp. T. 77. 

T 79. Prayer-book. Persian Rite. From Shiraz. See my Article 
on the subject, in which this is one of the MSS. collated. It is 


1 J.Q. R., loc. cit. 
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a volume of Saadia’s Siddur compiled for the Persian use, and was 
written in 1564. The volume comprises the prayers for the fast-days, 
New Year, Atonement, and Tabernacles. Sent me by Azziz Ulla of 
Teheran through Professor Ross, in Dec. 1897. 


II. Tuer Ritvat. 


This Liturgy is of considerable importance, for it is that 
adopted by the Babylonian Jews. Yet it has hitherto been 
almost unknown. The Chinese fragments of Kae-fong-foo 
contained Persian rubrics, and a couple are dated in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, and one or two 
are described as written by a mw. Dr. Neubauer, in 
his valuable article on “Jews in China,” in Vol. VIII of 
the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, discusses the meaning of 
this term rvbw or “ Messenger.” It is most unlikely that it 
means “ Messenger of God” or “ Messenger of the Congre- 
gation” (=Reader). It is probably an itinerant Rabbi 
from abroad, sent to collect contributions. I have myself 
met such a my, both at Teheran and Bokhara, who had 
been sent there from the Holy Land. But having regard 
to the handwriting of these fragments, and the Persian 
words interpolated therein, it is more probable that the 
Chinese nmbw were natives of Persia, who had arrived 
via the Persian Gulf, India, and Nankin, or of Turkestan 
who had made the overland journey, along the road soon 
to be traversed by the Manchurian Railway. It was there- 
fore not too hazardous a guess that in them was to be 
found a trace of the Persian Ritual. And this guess, as 
will be seen, has turned out to be well founded, although 
curiously enough these strange Chinese-looking scripts vary 
less from the ordinary and known rituals than does the 
early Persian Rite of which B6 is a model codex. The 
strangest part of the matter, however, is that nobody seems 
to have suspected that this Persian Rite would turn out to 
be founded on the Siddur of Saadia Gaon, whereas al] our 
European rituals are founded on that of Amram Gaon. 
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Steinschneider discovered Saadia’s Siddur in the Bodleian 
Library, and has described it at some length in its 
Catalogue, 2203 seqq., as well as in a privately printed 
pamphlet. 

Dr. Neubauer rather anticipated that the Persian Prayer- 
hook would be like that of Yemen, which he expressly 
emphasizes as not Saadia’s. Many of the liturgical frag- 
ments which I found in the famous Genizah at Fostat in 
the Christmas Vacation of 1895 belong to the same ritual, 
and Dr. Schechter has, of course, many more. An 
additional proof, if proof were needed, that this Fostat 
synagogue was the favourite place of worship of the 
Babylonian and Persian visitors to Egypt. 

As will be seen, I have three codices, similar in character, 
the collation of which enables us to reconstitute this long 
forgotten Liturgy, and the Chinese fragments have also 
been referred to where their variants were interesting. So 
far as I can gather, there are no other copies of the 015 “yD 
in any known library. I made diligent inquiry, both in 
Persia and Turkestan, but it was excessively difficult to 
tind or even hear of the existence of a different prayer-book 
than that of the printed editions. B6 was in loose pages 
and purchased in three fractions. The prints of Leghorn 
and Warsaw and Vienna have completely replaced the old 
Minhag, and to-day the Persian Jews are, to all intents and 
purposes, Sephardim. In Bokhara there seems to have been 
a curious reason for this, more potent than the uniformity 
imposed by the printer. Some 150 years ago, they say, a 
learned man, R. Abraham Mammon, whose descendants are 
to-day of the dlite of the Jews of Central Asia, journeyed 
from Morocco to distant Bokhara and persuaded his co-reli- 
gionists that, like himself, they were descended from the 
Jews exiled from Spain and Portugal, to whose ritual it 
was therefore their duty to conform! 


Of the three copies, one, B 6, which I bought in Bokhara, 
which is nearly complete, I will call A. Another, B1 (incom- 
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plete and with other matters), I bought from the Bokhariots 
at Jerusalem. It may have been brought there from 
Samarkand, Tashkend, Khokand or even Mergalan. I call 
it B. And a third, T 79, from Shiraz (via Teheran) which 
I have just acquired and call C. A is a beautifully written 
large octavo of 438 pages, besides a few that are missing. 
It is evidently written by a Persian seribe, perhaps by ‘ay 
Halevi (p. 57), and is carefully punctuated up to page 416. 
There are long and important glosses on pages 56, 57, 89, 
118, 118 a, b, 120, 121, 122, 123, 125, 139, 209*, 224, 235, 
as well as several minor interlineations and a few correc- 
tions. The gloss on 209 is important as giving a clue to 
the geographical distribution of the Ritual. The benedic- 
tion on crossing ‘‘the sea” is said to refer to the sea 
traversed on going to Palestine and Egypt, i.e. not the 
Caspian sea. 


Codex B has but little of the prayer-book proper,. but 
contains more Selichot than A, several forms of marriage 
contract, various notes and “ Dinim,” a complete calendar 
from 1183 onwards, and, in a later hand, a complete 
Hebraeo-Persian vocabulary of all the difficult words in 
the Bible, quoting Rashi, &c. 

Codex C is a volume of Saadia’s Siddur compiled for 
the Persian use. It covers the fast days, New Year, 
Atonement, and Tabernacles. The text appears to closely 
resemble that of the famous Oxford MS. identified by 
Steinschneider, and described on p. 2210 of his Bodleian 
Catalogue. It was written in 1564 and is therefore later 
than B, but probably earlier than A. The Hebrew text 
is punctuated throughout, the Persian translations, however, 
are not. It contains several Piyutim, &c., hitherto unknown, 
but the ordinary prayers are in a less extended form than 
A,and like the Chinese fragments approximate more closely 
to our own Liturgy. The variants in A, many of which 
are given below, are remarkable as evidence of greater 
individuality than might have been anticipated from such 
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conservative people as the Asiatic Jews, and seem to show 
that Bokhara had a liturgy of its own, though there can be 
no doubt that, in the main, Saadia is the common guide to 
all three codices. The Selichot in all three are almost 
exactly the same, C adds Hosannas, and B completes the 
few missing pages in A. It is not impossible that the 
divergence in Bokhara is due to its geographical position, 
for, till recently, it was much less accessible to foreign 
influence than Shiraz which is near the Persian Gulf and 
on a good road. 

Codex C has 561 leaves, each page of which comprises 
12 lines written in a bold Persian hand. The MS. begins 
with the heading :— 


hy monad yb oy ya amyo 9 Sup yo xmby mospw. Then 
come two Selichot ‘2Wy WN and 72K WINX. Then eight Selichot 
MYND] MIN WN OMIN Wd tx. Then two for the 17th of 
Tammuz, eleven for the 9th of Ab, three for the 3rd of Tishri, two 
for the roth of Tebeth, three for “Taanith Purim.” Then, p. 187, 
the service for the New Year, including in the Mussaf the well- 
known #Pin 13N* j33) without any indication of authorship. Then, 
p. 240, prayers for the Atonement Eve, with no 3 $5, but, after 
the Ameedah, hymns 5”pr ss3yp “da aa “9 wand, viz. IN INN 
...TmEN Nd), &. Next the Service for Atonement Day. On 
p. 255@ N29 Od mnt, on p. 257 the wnbdxo pe in the order 
772, PX, 7M, Y. On p. 277 a Piyut mod nn adam now 
headed 4’yr*py 72 Seow 139 Sup mm xvN. Probably this 
Samuel bar Nissi is the author of a Piyut in the Algiers Machzor, 
beginning ‘yw myw?. Perhaps, too, he is the Nagid of that name 
mentioned in the Tachkemoni by Alcharisi as his contemporary. 
On p. 287 there is another Piyut of his (!) beginning 5> now 
mbyp ‘28, in which the twelve tribes, months and constellations 
are contrasted. On p. 318b is the long ‘wp ‘272 by Bechai ha 
Dayan ben Asher, who lived at Saragossa in 1290; a Hebraeo- 
Persian translation follows the text. On p. 338 is a Confession 
(9%) by R. Nissin Nahoraini. This is probably Saadia’s con- 


' Vide Dukes, Ginze Oxford 62. 
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temporary whose adventures are ‘described in the Nov ody ’p'. 
On p. 366 comes a prayer (7737 ‘ININS ppdiyn pan) by wan 
a». Is this the Gaon Mebasser who died in 926% Jose ben 
Jose’s * mYN122 VIN is also given with a Persian translation (pp. 
393 to 416). Then come thirteen Selichot for Shacharit Kippur 
(416), seven for Mussaf (458), several prayers for Mincha (468), 
and three Selichot for Neila (512). There is no trace of the Mow 
at the end of the Kippur Service. On p. 515 b begins the 
Tabernacles Service, Hallel, and notably twenty Hosannoth arranged 
for the seven days, but several pages are missing, and there seem 
to have been originally twenty-eight. 


Many of the less easy hymns and prayers are translated 
into Persian, and this feature may perhaps be regarded as 
an indication of some ignorance on the part of the 
congregation for whom they were intended, for there is 
none of the involved composition and extraordinary 
vocabulary which distinguishes the Piyutim of Kalir 
and his imitators. 

For the sake of convenience it seems desirable to regard 
A as the model codex, to describe it rather fully and to 
note the more important variants from it shown by Codices 
B and C and the Chinese fragments. 


Codex A begins with the nay nbap :—— 


A 1. Sabbath Eve Service :—Ps. xcii and xciii followed by Prov. 
iii. 16; Ps. xci. 16; viii. ro and xlii. 9 (ASxmwa Ayo. OD TNS 
33) Why). 

Texts as to length of days. 

Then FIW ABW ANY beginning Ps. xxv. 6 and xx. 9. Then 
3) 1993 y2329 and the response Won WIN wy THIN Y” W3 
sy pbyd. Many minor variants—a very short 123°2wn, viz. 132°9b7 
mata ovdy nario wy prey ovdwr pwnd rab wimaym order wabs 
40 piby ma wy aw) Toxw. Isa. xxxii. 18 (vide Zunz, 12) ending 
vpn yy oder Syn oy Seem Sy avdy ode now onen qn. 
After "2¥1 come ‘yawn oY. on Inawy and dy INV, termi- 
nating with a long 7393, which ends jOX yh pdyd pon sim. 


1 Vide Neubauer, Anecdota Oxoniensia, II, 79, 80. 
? Vide Steinschneider, loc. cit, 
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Then a Kaddish slightly varying from the Sephardi‘ but almost 
identical with the Chinese. Then the Ameedah, headed wnb3 sy2 


3 (pp. 11-17). 
The Ameedah begins :— 


som oan Sean Sea... a’sa qndan ey cay mnen cnay 
ston aan Son aap ova ovton Sn 55 by Senn on adn dy dee 
yd omny oyads oma a5 Se aan oma by om max 
Bo A’Na poy yom qow any Seon Se yom bp manxa we 
.DIMSN 

sn nop Saxo Ao ix Spm ww yrennd an... 11 a2 aN 
Dw Ti nop ROW Kn yew AOw WI Ta Som mp svnw AoW 
ow Ny m7 

yen omrox wn oot any odin xan... Onn 59520 (B 3) 
ny WIN jomAvaN! ns. *D py sree answe opr ovvaed 
man oo adyer mw ano mon adn 7d ann wp nan bya 
man oa’sa one nynnd wed am ans jos oan? oema don 
ronen 

DIP PNW) VTP INDI LTP Por wp Jor emp oanx 
semmpn bea a”’xa aso pbday won ov 553 perp 


Many variants, inter alia, after NYP ANN to PN WI 3nI3 
comes nav saw 55 pmades ine mys... 799" till mesa’. 
Then 22) 2p MW IAY 872 INNMNI No AYD NIN. The 


Ameedah ends as follows :— 


27p3 Mayr swm aye ondam® Syne qoya arabs wy ayn 
onmay1 ondam andan svn ovn [Sere in gloss] wy pa wad 
joy may wen pyd ‘sand py qoma dapn nana mana 
yd qb jaws pys py Toowey ayinm a Ayn wo. Sew 
pow yyod nmap ay may ayn xp Se sox oma one q3® 
2 yd invow Samana cinnn bea n’sx3 


' Codex B omits. 

* Codex B adds, p. 5: ony need IF wp ~wpad NV nbnn. 

* Codex B 5 onbenn, * Codex B ‘am. 5 Codex B 192: 
° Codex B omits. 
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Dyn. Jow mx ona pd ne ompom]) 195 wow ono 
YONI ANY MONI THID NOD ad onno oddeno one 
mw. dyn tea open wen 2 Syn fan adiyd armas onder nds 
wwe Pom Ayo Pmaw pride: po> Sy 75 nrvnpan wad 
bo xd +> 3am [roy in gloss] avyn ren ny da ov 553)" 
mane oon jan’ ads by Sato wn xd > famnm pom 
ondyn on noxa ado py ovnn ba) aeadn syd sn ow 
bo pvobyan yn onda Sy pan oben vada qo oom 5Sya 
jad on ans qowd mynd per ans a > opm xdo 
ana] ano ody ow nrenad asa th qow psy awn 7”’x3 oon 
by ody mbwr mata oom mma tom jn ovm mane [in gloss 
Ann) JB Wn 1 Pp Wed snN wh wax ws Poy Sew 
APIS TOM yn DYM AIAN ADD AMIN Ima tAdNr aad vy yd 
Sea ody own Se oben mrs NBD) INN NIN AN!” OAM 
ox advan Sew wy mx ann a”’sa ody ay any 
my sean my oy pad oad mam ow se pwnd ym Toya 
sean pdyn end sperm ven ain aby 

Then yay pyo somewhat similar to ours, then a adv wp (A 19, 
B 181 pa baam') followed by wbx PR... MIP P(N) (A 19), 
till yw 82 *3, then comes yw Op 4X to AbAN MON 7. 

(A 21.) Next comes the heading M32 ANN and bonny, 
beg. py na pend wor moTINA now wpenr...... Spon, ending 
yaaa pyr 555 wenn xa. Then morning benedictions, after 
soy 55° awyw A”px YN comes the Talmudic D420 INA 
2. The Synagogue service with the following rubric: n‘23 ¥ 
32D ININ FINI AW 1323 TW NwI3n, begins :— 

(26.) DUA NIM... DOV NN MN wyANN... TID oy 19934 
DYNnANwD >. Then several benedictions wy xby Say snow aby 
nex wy xdow oo. Then... wowny... Yo i to Nw Pa 
nab n’n at 593 ppyd ’xa ma 33, and an extended 


? Codex B 6 inserts ww) ony) de WTR 1. 

? Codex B omits passage in brackets. 

* Codex B substitutes for passage in brackets orm oon by) onrn 
DOM woy Mow ANN ny My 59320 CIPON V7 IWR. 

* Codex B inserts nnx. ° Codex B inserts 7) wp ons. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
——=—-¢ Or o> 
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anym. Then the usual sacrificial passage from Numbers xxviii 
and the priestly benediction, &c., &c. Then the usual quotation 
from ANB, &c. Next... pdiyd, the yow, then Ni ANS INN 
terminating DD) JNID DY 1993) DIN. ww wIPNNn son wa 
nbam mois 55 by. Next the rubric 728122 NOW) WWI NAY UN, 
followed by a very long alphabetical oxy Jr3. Then Psalm 
Ixxxiv, then an extended {35 “7° and Psalms cxlv to cl, then 
NT 3" to PNIN|N. 


(45-) Next now) (variants', e. g. nop. . d's till OND ADT 
odin ‘n tbp), afterwards wa xdy... max np. 7a. Then 
yon? &c., Exod. xiv. 30 to xv. 26 JNBT with various biblical 
verses. 

(54.) The naw on* begins with the ny n203, then 2 
yrom and nyenn 9, then 1273, then paxs wenn, then Wa bx, 
then extended and with many variants (c.g. Wwe dx oNWw IY 
ynnwn ‘on), then jam ny owad.., o72,., oN ods 
4D) OYMM ods) wT ADD. DAMIN|YA MI DAI M272 Dds, 
and is alphabetical from & to b (A 58) mS ar may men pn.. 
(B 1) Smyny mys AIM. AawI AN Mma oIwYd prynd © epad 
oy 7 Imes pds mun. 

[N.B. In the margin as a gloss occur the Sabbath additions : 
2 pte Se and nay ree 5x5, signed nbn spy aman 57.] 

Then wmv mrotys avy qian bxb (A 59). Sic in Br also, 
ending newer ayy 9x3 Dby mows moe mopnm (cp. the 
Sephardic Ritual). There is no mystical Messianic reference to 
wane. Then a very long 13n378 ody nan (about 200 words), 
ending Sy names oy 520 Sxave wya aman x3, followed by 
the yow. Then an enlarged nox and mdwa, pp. 62-66. 


(67.) The Ameedah and AvP much as in German Rite, but 
Codices A and B differ somewhat, ending with rubric 3% 7y3 


' Chinese ii, 18 is similar, but with variants. These are characteristic 
of Saadia not Amram, Zunz, 13. 

* B 225. This order is followed in Chinese frag. ii, 22. 

* A 54. For the phrase cp. Ym want prnz PR. 

* Omitted in Chinese fragment x, which is much briefer than B 6 and 
almost identical with the German Minhag. 

® So A, codex B inserts 2. 

® Codex B omits, but inserts as a gloss. 
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MEN) TIN TIM wp Was XN NII OW TD ‘ow WI 
738133. 

(69.) Next comes the heading 13) "AMT Mt NAW ADD 
ov sy add orn ansy odwa wy mx Ta kA TNsa WI Adan 
ay nbd 95 ama yw pay qoy wroer winded San an amps 
yoy nbsn> qa nban oad ayim 3 esp yndan 7p: Wy 
Ow jp oY “WonND. Then follows the Ameedah naw nopn, &c. 
(sic) as in the German Rite, terminating with the rubric p12) 7x7 
min oy De. wp (Deut. xxxiii. 29) JIN... . SW TON 
prow 3. 


(71.) Then the heading NIV AMI. Rubric as for Mussaf. 
Then ;y¥5 x2) in which, however, Micah vii. 18-19 is substituted 
for Psalm cix. 142, and there are other variants. The Ameedah 
as in the Sephardic Rite, inserting after p>’ non Isa. lvi. 2. 
Next puI¥ Np ¥, transposed and ending? "Ww ‘Y ANN PY 
yoavp. Then the rubric 738132 OID P'S) TH WP and Pealm 
cxi, ending 9) 5 on pYounn. 

(77.) Next the heading NAW J AW ANI" (i.e. of the eve 
of the first day of the week!) Ps. viii. Then the rubric DM Nim 
D's7n POM ‘p29 Ano ANX Wyo waswn See Ser RA “ow 
now pa Sew sw jer add ow xd man aes Ia wenon 
yn aat 550 syd Sew wy mx. Then ayn 53 xm &c., much as 
in the German Rite, to the Ameedah, but amplified and without 
a final benediction. Next the rubric 338133 ‘nay WY 3 wD 


W’x 3 mane jorm myst bea... pn ANN ENA Syn xn wnda 
:nyq pn 








(N.B. No s3nan ane’) 
2 PNY "aI VYYB TayM AND wD PD... 5 nbo 40) wawA 
:mbpd manny pon a”’ea ans ndor won a0 5x 


‘ The obverse of Chinese fragment xix, and fragments xxii, xxiii, and 
xxiv have a w7x) pr like ours, following the Ameedah on Kippur as on 
Sabbath, &c. 

2 Vide Machzor Vitry, 180 note. 

> Chinese fragment ix inserts for this after 772... 7) Np P32 M137 ANN. 
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wh>ym G2nxap mx NIP) in gloss) wT AX PW I... ANT 
x2 anx vyer von xin ans odo % pow qd vden 
2 Syne roy dyn 
(82.) ...99NBD with verbal variants. .. . 1»>y Jn2 approxi- 
mates to the longer Sephardic form. ., . ypn, common form, 
inserting before the benediction 73 JwIp m3 dx. awn slightly 
transposed and also inserting p12 wenn x dx. 
mpn ond van bx oryendy pmpaisdy omy) pends t oswnd 
sane bay pax) yan awn) apy aap par msdn mm 
$95 apn inn Sey waxy oe ina mans ony Sere ny 
PD YIN) ONS TW AND WWE "INN 
43) pypyn by, as in the German Rite, substituting for byy 
Sere qoy maw Sy nama... pr. 
by ey orden Syn qroy Sanee Syn ady wads yy on om 
ana 77s ma awe phy poss oSee nx mon pNaD pwr py 
spur ns 
Sap yor ants ow isdp you sox qomin ax 43) moy nN 
NIN MPND NX nyMy wwe wp? your inden nx py72 DOM 
aap ow ynbdpna wade wd anym wade pawn Sx pad op 
pnm mben yow bx > wnbdan yor ypyod mwy woyn ane 
paban yow a’sea wi awa 52 yy aban pow ans 
poe jos pyazondan mw ped ay ody ow ono ayy 
Pa WP Tow mx med) qnaned yaad sn yaw 
wep soxd mat wwe RA NID 1) WIP ANN 4D) Dy on 
:ToNIDa WM PR TD 








Then Psalms cxxi and cxxv and the rubric 773 7X3 5730 4y3 
PD) 3. 

(89.) Then comes the heading ab7a7 FIW, and the rubric 
yr WS I 79 NOW 7 ONT, and other verses pd an oy by. 
The usual benedictions with rubric as to the perfumes, mentioning 
inter alia roses, rosewater, myrrh, sandal-wood, 1>°O¥) (? mastic) 
and 339 (go). Then par Sind emp pa Suann n’pw 7x3 





* So in Chinese fragment i, but this, like the other benedictions, is 
shorter and more like Sephardi Minhag than the Persian. 
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mvyon oo news yawn ov pay ond See pay qed es 
pa Ssann a”’sa Sino mna od$any Sins aay wynn Sine wm 
: bind emp 

And the rubric 338133 [8 Sy3 37193 Nv 7. Then a long 
prayer for a good week like the Sephardic, ending with a prayer 
for the sending of Elijah and alphabetical praises of him. 

(95.) Next comes the heading ‘oy i»sy om TNT WSN 
yow Nn odessa naw 1 sds bea NA NDS ‘Ou OM NIM 
7) IWR nav AN nay 73a obey oven om ay wntpn 
Me... empw Sy xd ea oeynn 55 pier ombdyn b> pm 
43) Wayn ,.. my, and various responses. Propitiatory prayers 
ending with wp, including one beginning 1395» 12°38 and ending 
322) ny 4 and a form of pomn. Then the rubric mn WI 
NAO) OY NIM) BNI OYA WD naw ’m naw ’2 FT DNIDa 


wp woxd mist tera xn 4 Se pryd an odd on ans 
NID Wo PR Iy2 13. Psalm xxiii. 


(102.) Then comes the heading 3) oN NIM TNT FMT 
Nn) Sma oY wp 42 IPR OY ow "Dy Ddyd oD Ane 
ws (!) AwEaM roby ow OM AY 4927 pM ANN wrpn bya 
TNT a pore 427 aban Sn W$9 Poy sm poms 1 40 
73NID3 wor) TM wp “10101 w9bn IN TW. 

(103.) Then follows the heading WIT UND WAN. Rubric 
as in daily service, but inserting an extended x12" mdy’, mention- 
ing JON) Px’. Next Hallel, but without the introductory 
benediction or the final pdm. 


(109.) The heading WIT WN FOW is followed by the 
Ameedah (of which a page is missing), and which ends qow 5533) 
van atnan anny 525 soy pp am wana wen avn yo isdy wpa 
anows own wR ‘pm mown S50 nina Sew qoya 1D ww nmnd 
43) 9/’e2 nyap ond. Next comes the heading UNV NAW Wan P 
WI, with rubric as for Sabbath, inserting Som ran dy. 


WIN WNW maw (!) 7OWN Like the German Rite, but 
introducing phraseology above quoted for the week day Mussaf. 











1 So in Chinese fragment x. 
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(112.) The heading MOD AYN, followed by the rubric 3? 
wpa vy oder Sy kA ‘oun warswn Sew Sea RA ‘ow Tom 
Ody INT | DID ONIN INN WN ETP NPD VW “yo Ady 
wiipn Sea xn 40m yma wp yor tyr adh poo» som xn 
12) WNIT ANN. Here a page is missing, aud the Hagadah follows. 
The Kiddush is long and elaborate (B 184-188 naw aw ALT). 


After the parsley and its blessing comes the rubric V3 AI} 





sauna Sew syne seed son ane ta tat ads ete 9 
wo mpay ny py boy Som ony past 55 pin a NewS vay 
DMYDT NITND IPI TD NINTINK wdONT Ny KOM In. Next the 








rubric Wm Spey “ND NOT IND yf ND Wwa XD aM ON 





sna sid) ND ND 12 JN. Then the Sephardic mynw3 AD 
followed by (the answer) IN by and *7399 ...19" Oy 
WON ANN AN Tp'yD WH... 1 yen... oIN,.,, O22 AYIN 
xs ow mv yds ab xd cS ow awy ar nays yew me mmpm 
‘oy bonne ne Saw yw ween... mon 32S nn. 

(118 b.) wen div qaad nan ow exd winn ava pad nam 
oy nyo Sy sin ova ws xd san ova ‘ob “obn s esnn 
emo wD ayo wy myes xd cmos xd ar maya ‘od odn 
2. My say abnnn :qupd. The rest as in the ordinary 
Hagadah up to }27 43AN3 wy 787 po Ona MY AA AMA 4 
:7p2... oD... AyD... mop... oN dy 55 sw dens 
omyeo xy sin ideo wyy ne mand om ayn wn nt ba 
sex nox x32 ov wynd... Jop> sow Nevin ne) JON 
myo a Saxd am aodS wyam onyen imax mx Seay bea 
son. Then follows Suadia’s long alphabetical Piyut’, be- 


' Chinese fragments v and xii read ....Nom> NA ONEND DRY? Y7T23 
52707 NDI RYANT NINO NTT RDI] NTT NNW STODY on” NTMOD Tw 
PINT 22 NNT NNW) TID PR NITNNO. 

2 So in Chinese v and xii. 

* In the margins the omitted passage from \ypx to x7 772 is inserted 
as a gloss. Chinese v and xii insert this passage. 

* So in Chinese v and xii, and the passages in the same order. 

® So in Chinese v and xii, which adds the Persian translation in 
consecutive Verses: 2X JR TINDIND NOW RTD YP IRIN OND DOMENI 
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ginning nbxo Ans, and ending Nox MNawAN AI NwWaMm Adan 
Any... oaemdse yy sate ad op, as in the ordinary 
Hagadah. Then follow directions as to the bitter herbs. With 
the Am > the only words said were 55n3 wipod rar! Then 
comes the rubric 5») abvox sayz) aD AN AN nD Sen 
YNT2 I WD MINA 1D ‘AYD OY ID ado Abo IN IYI IND 
N72 ND WI TMD TIN WMI NDT IYI 2 5"; n»p’aN 
7373) 73) AND) WI 73532. 

(130.) The MOS TWN begins with similar instructions, as 
above, up to bbn, where the benediction is 7125 and the 55m 
closes with an extended*® ppbsm, ending Ssnnn qbnn Syn n’xa 
D2 TN TA Rwnnm Abynon myn InN ANNAN nawon 
sim Too sin ado xin mewn 55 eam onnnn ‘a pdy "Da 
piben ma ep spo ayy ddd pn. 

(135.) The MOD D1 is not very different from the German 
Rite. After y1pna wh» comes wy» ow rnd Jn2w NM 
norsy ondma Sy pw pave onmnwo Sy omdy omnay dy. orn 
oye awdy qed mnnwn yno> aN ndby2 pen sae ween dy 
Joy “wr 13° 7 yn Wwe... ains> meen maw Soa ds ra 
66 437 NWT WA ANOwWI DAMON “HO np. Then follows 
the rubric pnd J 33 NINO] ADD IN 1 IA NT IND) 719 OND 
oben nox. Next follows the heading “W2°Y MW with the 
usual benediction, but the numberings are all in Aramaic, e.g. 
JOD NAY MOPy INI AyIe NAT NEI oO yeN PyIAN NTTNA 
rindy 3.0. Then comes the rubric 15 niyy JY &’ NOD 3Y UNI 








PR IW PII NT NON PINT WN IN ND NOR JID WON NM Te MN 
ima) yop M7 yTV232. The style of this Piyut is interesting and 
evidently archaic. It closely resembles the Piyut x7 wr in style. 
Some strange words occur, e. g. DWN, PITN. 

? Even these are omitted in Chinese v and xii. 

* Chinese v and xii concludes the Hagadah with the rest of Hallel 
and the benedictions before and after wine. Chinese v and xii are 
identical except that xii is complete and v wants the first leaf (one 
blank and one headed nop 91 s37), and contains the first two benedictions 
of Kiddush and Habdalah with Persian rubrics. As in B 6, p. 77 wv is 
called naw P 20, i.e. the eve of the first day of the week. 

* C 522 ends the Hallel in the short and common form. 


VOL. X. Tt 
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inn ody 2as3 qrayd XA Nisa NIN ANN TaN Nay P Ww 
D's} MD) D'PN Nox nM OMe DDEWD ASANS nds Wd 
sy naa Sn naam As MM AP “ano pew sor isdmam 
42) nemp p21. Then come the headings MAY xnby and 
MWY OW, with rubrics that do not call for special remark. 
There are no Piyutim for the festivals in this Codex, but Codex B 
(263-298) has the nye for Pentecost by Ibn Gabirol, headed 
Sor anny aa nosy wand, followed by a Piyut commencing tx 
mind wy and similarly planned, but with many variants. (A 142.) 
Then comes the heading MIYN SRNVIS with the text of iy 
and a on) for the gth Ab, both closely like the German Rite 
(B 231-239). (A 144.) Next comes the heading WN nmbz 
T7277 (C 187) and the rubric TaxV23 NAD aw SyN 7. B 300 
has the Dinim as to blowing the Shofar. The three blasts 
pictorially represented thus } and jjj and 3. The usual ayn as on 
nav. The Ameedah as usual up to bon mp), then ovnd yr! 
bx qb qed own appa wans on ods ovna pan jom bn 
wy’ ao yop jomm ax mss p...... 409 Tny Sen on 
ond nynnd son ans pox 7332 en ond ppp»nnr oom 
WIP IND WIP Ts? ep JOY wp aANk.... Onn AND A’N2 
pose en oy 523 (A 145, B 241?) DENI De TWD 
b3 Sy ands Vy ew espn Sam par oda cn bp dp 
by qenaa pw py Syn poy ovdenw by pny Saw Sy prey 
by pan Sn qey Sy prawe nd way Sy qemp oy pine yn 
"Aa spy? mon pen ax nna nom + pnd vos pre my 
p> mm ova piamed ndym pron nds nd Syap npsyi pon 
mx prom wasn ody sada pay... mp yn oat pow nny 
pom nes P23 oy amanm pm 55 by yon wbdsnn poys 
‘Dy yyy ws pn nwo ovead pany om 
Sy ypy N22 IN ANI WIM wD... 19 NID AMM 739) 
sasy pw Sx oan mein mm apna mand wan mon ama 
Mendy AND FP. NPI ON eK mpIM AMDT oAD Aba npn 


1 Chinese fragment iii is like our version. 
? Not in Chinese fragment iii. 
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DUT MMP) * AMD ADD WIN Mon * BWI AMP MD Ow WNDA 
min San som my mindd ovn ion ads me * a NN 
maa avdenwdy 

minoa oardym nyena modo paxn jo... 40) OY om 
2 TOYM AWN “~pyN 

N22 N29 TMP WN THAD... 19% NW ANN pom 
san Does) Py ana May y Ip °>D ANAT AWAD md mM 
Day Mixay AIM Ton I Ddyd poor» ano. NID Pp 
sertpa poon andor we n’xa apa esp wmpn Sam 

43) NIN ANN 
Practically as in German Rite, to mm Wat * PION yn xd 5 
‘ow obs Sy) qnma va 55 nw (!) ae ond ana poys was 
nbn apna mye adsday nome oben mss xn ‘own obey ow 
nyse) ownd Sew yoy 22) ON awM ADD Ipar IoD Amdo 
:odwn meny qbon a’xa. Then the rubric 743 wp) D2 1 7 





UP) ANI TON I) MON IND J AMID WON IND. 


(150.) Next comes the heading TI2WIT WN FOWS, as in the 
Sephardic Rite, until ny px. Then 5x5 nde till pwd myn 
‘Sy nna vnaw yy ‘n2) wry Sma: va px Dp moe 55 ptya ‘nn 
.e emp yo Sy sppn osnd 'A’xa pndan om. As with the 
usual rite, except that in the quotations from the Hagiographa 
a fourth passage is added, viz. Psalm cxlvi.10o. Then comes pn 
ody nin, ending esp rwnv2dm dip. The “ Zichronot” as in the 
German Rite, but after %* DN) 122M7N comes, as in the Sephardic 
Rite, x3 ndyy, and then follows \°M¥1H DMI PID WD 3p 
jem ms ovdeawds va Ty pryd wera pax ‘nsw prpr D229 
Nanswv ws PI Myo. AIAN. Pwd sp» awy? own ody now 
OND Pay Avo oy Sy PrN Sy. Then comes Leviticus 
xxiii, 23-25, 6.10) PED Prado sw pra wade yy wn 
nana. Then wp isn yp. , ody min orn. The “ Sho- 
faroth” as in the German Rite omitting NN before 7Dw:a ypn, 
and conclude wy nynn Sip yow A”’xa pnd PR) AYN pK 

1 So in Chinese iii. 
Tt2 
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‘ovens ovn Sew. The rest is as in the common form. After? 
niby pw follows pow wddmy was sy nds 77 aw bx TH apa 
Sy TD DNDN INO TD EMP yeAM yown wwnrayo poe pyr 
"IN NDOND IND TP Ay PM) PND TP NMoy mA WNT NT YTD INS 
INDI IT TD WN NT NAW) Tas Ww INN May mewn WRT IND 
3k POD 1 OMT Aa WT NES IN SA ae PRIN aT 

















xan mwa Fyana ‘a A. I wypA pon 3 a ‘ow pont 
payin bon. 

(165.) Next comes the heading 338) “YD mb nmby 
ond: pond $11 39ND ABWN WDD AyD NI AD ONTL* ANA Ia NoN 








mbnd DID PN TT WRT NM YI wd ND TNT IND 
Sux sa abso oem 3 TN am nbn tps Mm Nn iD Syn 








NyYNO] VX TINNID ANA Dn 7 93 JNA TAIN AMIN AYa>I 





NII NT PX 2 odwn ney por xn naw vy WD ep IwNI. 
Then comes the ‘71 like the Sephardic, with only six XOn by, but 
adding to the p’xon by the following: nwyd pray nwyn xd, xd 
mwyn, mwy and omitting DwN and nmrqz) an. The 1 ends 





with the rubric MD t& WD THD OXyH yd) 3339 DDD ndwps TWdt 
VYND PNY MH IW WI WWD WY 903 TN TW MPN ANNAN [NY 








myna xd mbes 1d px mp. 

(170.) Next comes the heading WSJ AVY pwd wy “eID 
wp naw Sv py “ow om Nim DOI IPI TRI navn 
shorn andon we NN DW AWN WNT Myo STD IRny ‘ney 
> inmy. ody aaba qrayd xn (sic) wysny 437 AINA ANN wIPA 
wns SON NI a ANS pom on See RAN Ady, , 199 
73a PR oops pur sydy xb “xondax RA ‘ow. Then Sinn xx 
7a PRooys ody ovr om ay 421 52 Sy noo x 421. 





? So in Chinese iii. 

2 Chinese iii inserts after the Ameedah a Piyut headed 5’x1 amas ', 
beginning ‘2x8 5) NTP OND OWIPD OW Y OVID OF OWNPD Mwy 
oN22 ON. This is quoted in extenso, J.Q. R., VIII, 134. 

* This is a novel termination for the penitential days in lieu of my 


MWA. 
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Alphabetical por re py TAD por 72 1 Wa Ads som 
oo o 13D NOVWAT PWD WN PR PIAN I W2 WNID PAN WRIA 
ponn. An Aramaic Piyut in four stanzas, greatly extended. Then 
a Hebrew Piyut, Anna 7 p’anw, followed by the propitiatory 
prayer from the ANBT Ion, beginning y295m wa. Then’ comes 


the rubric {XO DP AMI WON) AMY 93 RID WD AKON WH wp 
nox. The heading YYDD FOVD with rubric, calling for no 
comment and referring to the Selichot, and then comes ITD 
“IED with the rubric pryd xa ‘oy ab adan ‘ow om xm 
Dei ‘nay w ndan we J wp xo Say ane RN /nn. 
(178.) sows po ‘on sAbe om omen xbxa 17 1D jNY. 
Next comes the heading nbsp simbz with the rubric xm 
wan APD oY AIA MON Tare fon ad aban ‘own om 
Nia ea nay 9 SSonse pose a cade esd enw Sips aawpn 
60 99) Pad ANID Wy!IN NA ‘ow WNINI ANN. WONN WAND. 
Almost identical with the German Rite’, but omitting from ANN 
p’yened jn to wnm>p nan. At the end comes the rubric 











1 (DY WDD TWONID Jw IM WYNAY NDI"aw AND NON IN) 





wa 3 733 IID nbsam TYID ONY IW P¥ TINMI ayo WNI3 
33) M72. Then come the headings 7IIID AYN, MDI OW, 
MWY DW FOVS, with their respective rubrics, but calling 
for no special comment. Next come headings T31D MW (186) 
and MDT MW (187, B. 173), with their respective Dinim. 
The p’pD27 by has a few small variants from the common form 
and ends (190)*: py) Dd) AWYN 4D pwnd PD) Mwyy ows 
:onn ps. tym oo. wyeim orned mxdaa nas mye. 
Pages 192-197 contain various Dinim in Hebrew, written in two, 
three, or more columns, slanting outwards and thus forming 
geometrical designs by way of ornament. 

1 Chinese fragment xiii gives the Kippur services which are like ours. 


Chinese xvii precedes the Kaddish before 1392 by a Piyut beginning 
mI NOI pw. 

2 The Chinese iii and xiii are like the Persian, but read no1an 7x bax 
instead of no13n Tne. 

§ Chinese iv, xxiv, and xxx read 20y TWP 72 D'ON NID OTNDY Mew Ow? 
NNT ANY) YD MWD o'r3. 
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The Midrashic reason for the lectionary of Chanukah is stated 
to be that. to the descendants of Levi, who had been excluded from 
the princes’ offerings, was due the credit of the expulsion of the 
Greeks from the Temple. (A 194, B 176.) Next comes FW 
D715! with its Dinim and benedictions. Next MOD TW with 


the Dinim as to yon Ny2 and the nDd yn nmoyn. Next the 
ON “VW PW as to the eve of the 14th Adar. Then come 
the laws as to the betrothal and marriage services, headed FTW 
wisp. The first benediction ends Sew moa wpo ”’x2 
pwrtpa*. The bridegroom says to the bride %% neap)  oppns 
my [underneath mpymt] ‘xnent xD pI “nba na “Pp ‘nw 


Seaem myo nao 75 simp pND NIA NBD 7D 72 NNT. 

(197.) The bridegroom hands the marriage contract to the bride 
with the words "m2 ‘wtp ‘sep Sapr v2 “NIN “2D 
Seavey men msa pox winy ‘axa 7 mwnia aa pdyns vdyo. Then 
follow the seven marriage benedictions. The sixth ends 7”’N3 
oder ma) 8x mown. With a few unimportant variations, 
e.g. in the last: oy? ANwo on mp mdnyo dp. Then 
follows the form of maInD° (B 196). 


' It may not be out of place to insert here some particulars of the 
famous tomb of Mordecai ‘‘the righteous” and Esther ‘the Queen” at 
Hamadan, gathered from the transcript of the inscriptions in Sir Robert 
Ker Porter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, &c. (London, Longmans, 1822), vol. 
II, pp. 109 and seqq., and from my own personal inquiries in Persia and 
elsewhere. The ancient tomb was destroyed by Tamerlane about 1400 
and rebuilt in the fifteenth century. In 1544 Elijah and Samuel, sons of 
Israel, repaired the building (jrz). In 1688 the physician ‘Gadol” 
repaired the Sarcophagi. The so-called ‘“ prayer of Esther” is only a part 
of the sixteenth Psalm, the whole of which, as well as Esther viii. 15, 
was engraved on a marble slab which has been removed from the Tomb 
since Porter visited it in 1820. 

* B 195 pwrpi. 

3B vp 72 9p wan %) vq ondD Ma mp nN 9%) NwNpN ) nN. 

* Alternatives xvon and x‘D. 

° The underlined words occur also in A as a gloss. B pox. I found 
a similar form for plighting troth in a fragment from the Fostat Geniza. 

* So in B and corrected in margin of A from ‘ww. 

7 smo. ® Cod. B13 substitutes wr. 

® Aand B have the same form but B adds the heading I give in Frankel’s 
Monatsschrift, XLI, 424. Three maw> I found at Bokhara, two in the syna- 
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(204.) Then comes the nbn TIW (B 227). The benedictions 
are mbvon by... yan me S05 now A’N2 and ia pond... 
43) 7"33. The final prayer is for Sxiw 12 55 Sy mee NMDN 
Seaw may, and is entirely different to ours. 

(207.) Next follows the MID V2 ep with the various benedic- 
tions. That on crossing the sea has a marginal note oO NIM 
onyndy Seay yd 12 OMY. There are also the benedictions 
to be said on crossing a river, on entering a Roman or Turkish 
bath, and on being cupped (vide Berachot, 60). 

(211.) Next comes grace after meals, nearer the Sephardi than 
Ashkenazi form, but with very many variants, especially in the latter 
half. At the end comes the prayer for the host, with appropriate 
Bible texts according as his name is Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, or 
Moses. 

(221.) 1Then we have the ovdas NVM. with the service 
for mourners, prayers for the dead, Dinim, the mourner’s grace, 
and quoting the 107 of R. Amram’. 


(229.) Next we have the Dinim for the reading of the Law, 
giving the Lectionary, and headed PRN myn Pw. The 
MAS ibaa WW for Simchat Torah (called 23rd Tishri) is 


heralded by a special benediction. 
(234.) JON MY DYPNwD NID MyD DOWD * yd WN A’ON ND 
ave owmds ‘ap min Sap aym ayn tap pw ‘yaw ord IAD 
2 DMI NM) DINA ONN awy 
(236.) After “1 ndiyd pn» ‘nm comes the final benediction 
saw paw min Snam pmya myn ommaNa aman A’oN As 
ana yma A’Na wT AWD dy. 
The lectionary for Passover is headed PIY NT PIY NW 


gogue and one in the cemetery, all modern, have this heading. In B 
there follow the forms of the (B 204) pox nin mow. (B 205) v2 nev 
and (B 206) myn %2. 

1 Between 220 and 221 a page seems to be missing. 

2 B ro gives the Benediction as follows: p12 DINN Ww WR W’pR 7x2 
yay NIM OPI Wy my NIM Pra oINK WAM PI oN 9959. B 7 op 
Dnoen mm 9’x2 OMIA NNN) DYNNaApn. 

3 Codex B 7 inserts wn. 
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MDE, that for ”n INI O Psy? (B 234-239, Dinim and Prayers 
for 2p). So MIWA WNT PIV. That for WED IY is remark- 
able for including in the lectionary the portion Gen. i. 1-ii. 4 in 
the Neilah service (p. 241). Next come MNZY yy, MDD Py, 
DMN] PI, MIWW Psy (A 242, B). 

The heading WW'2 by FTW introduces three pages as to the 


Hebrew Calendar’, to page 245. 
The rest of the book, pp. 246-434, is occupied by Penitentiary 


prayers for the fast days, atonement, &c., and is headed TWIT 
sacra x5. The service begins WP WN 42) ‘A TION ‘7. 
(246, B17.) A Selicha, beginning AMDIN OFTIN “dN DWI. (248.) 
Then ® a passage beginning 183... APTYD NdY mata _xdy Jona xd 
4a, ovdaa pox. (250, Big.) Another... . InN 7D) DIN AD 
myn. (251, B 21.) Texts 12) mot Sand or. (253, B 23.) Selicha 
wyemd ron be Sane onde. (254, B 24.) Texts men Sew ayn 
42). (257, B 27.) Selicha ovoxa oven nya wh ap “no 
TINNY IMpNI... WN. (259, B 30.) Selicha wdaa) wwia 13" 
43). (262, B 32.) The well-known old Selicha* wbx 4279 
Jex and. (263, B 34.) nay dpa dy om avon. (265, B 35.) 
awod md nine xin nx xvom. (270, B 41.) prawn Sinn soem 
4a) nnboy yeonds yaind gonna. (274, B 44.) 25 mm aD ‘nor 
werdnn.....YNMe MX ANN. (275, B 46.) Texts ADIN wn 
2 mand odpr syd w22wd. (282, B 52.) x ONIN TON’ Ad 
.. DANND DNNION. 6. ID YON WY. (283, B54.) now winds 
aD INN Jawneed.... TavN bx ovoway wads mwy pan wwe 5p. 
(A 285, B55.) 93) JNK NA NT NOM. (291, B 61.) Texts ”Y 
42) JoNa 5x. (300. B 69.) Selicha nex AwND Jor qyod nwy. 
(307, B 76.) As in the German Rite , , Jor om dx. (308, B 77.) 


' In a printed prayer-book at Reshol, Persia, I found the following note 
written as to the 18th of Ab and given as ‘‘a tradition from Babylon” : 
San mbap ON) NIA 3a WY mw. 

? Codex B 14 and 15 has a different text as to the Calendar, and p. 16 
gives 72M nin. 

’ B17 here interpolates yw. . nay 73 [ra w7]. 

* Codex C 31 adds a Selicha, 1»npw nww. 
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As in the German Rite ... 07mm 5”y ... Jmox qynd ney 
vy p> odinn. (311, B 80 to 320.) A long Selicha arranged 
alphabetically, ten phrases to each letter: (321.) ody wbx 
by Sy oypn...... nan doa... ody xma.... mm don nde 
oo Sa0Nd . . TD) TON NIMM. «(330.) NIM py NOM 
vee PPM. 

Then comes the rubric (333) WO 3) TANT AW) por 72 
non ‘ow > NDwa. 

Next comes the heading -.° xmrmbo TWIT (B 231, headed 
NDT M3yN WX Mw, apparently as to a special fast). 

(334.) .. 2a 2d nbp. (335.)... DEN TN 5x. (336, Zunz, 
23 C.) The well-known Selicha , . , 038 730K "WIN. 337.) Few 
variants from the common form... 21° 750 5x. (338.) Selicha 
ton axon Sax ya vy wpa ynwpd wann. Confession 7h 
42) myenon ex now syd nxt Wy) 337, introducing the usual 
quotations from Daniel, Ezra, and Psalm ciii. 8-13, ib. xix. 13 ; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 25, 26; Deut. xxx. 6; Jer. 1. 20 and xxxi. 33, and 
ends 3) 977 AWENI pynyyN ney wnbsn ne pyr gon 55 soy" Sey. 

Then come two Selichot for the fast of Gedaliah’, headed 
‘wna 8 mmdo 4 MOPS). (343, B 162, C 29. The same 
as in the Polish Minhag for this fast, a few variants.) wb) n53x 
‘oboe... NN wm. (344, B 163, C 30).... A390 OY mdxn. 

Then thirteen for the Day of Atonement, morning service, 
headed MED WON modo Norse. (347, C 410.) "wax 
..ewobyo mwr. (348, C 419.) 0 5x... yon awpnd jan. 
(350, C 421.) Way) NNO mp 3” pW. (352, C 422.) IMNN 
MNP onmin Ws oD. (355, B82, C 424.) Wi InywN ANN 
oon. (358, B 85, C 426.) mB¥ ‘wR by yownA own. (360, 
B 88, C 428.) ovdyn Sx py ow canon bx. (362, B go, 
C 430.) Jnent ‘> ‘nonno otynn bx. (365, B93, C 432.) 
pdmon 535 awyn ov WAN. (368, B95, C 434.) ‘nN 
‘MANAN MI Ap. ‘nw. (369, B97, C 435.) ‘MI¥ DVD pryE 


1 pan in B. 
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wen an. (371, B 99, C 436.) Joo amdon 7wK jontn ox. 
(374, B ror, C 438.) pens Ja 3 om 7 mone. 

Next the heading HED Ao. mrss 5 pan. (377, B 104, 
© 458) AWN DA WYO MDD OND AN wx IN. (378, B 106, 
C 458b) Sa "20 ARPA JndAN. (380, B 108, C 460.) TEYX 
MAN mw ppd. (382, B 109, C 461.) AM 192 WY IPN ON. 
(384, Briar, C 462.) May ADM VND ON. (386, B 113, C 464.) 
pyoan nyt asa xda [nim] one wd pr. (387, B14, C 465.) 
MIN NVI JD ww ANS ods. 


Then comes the heading mys by mbo n TS. (389, 
B 116, C 512.) ,., nOana wy WY OY DYN. (391, B 117, 
C 513.) ».. DYN yp) '393 PNNN. (392, Br1g, C 514.) NK 
2. Mw qryd pad. 

Then FIV. 4 nirtto 5. (394, Brzoa, C 33.) ‘293 IN 
.. ny Se nyo mt spp. (396, B120b, C 34.) ombwa wimax 
0) I... WY. 

Next TIN  mPdo ’3- (397, Br21, C 35.) bya "ya x 
... 075 *25n. (399, B 123, C 36.)... MBDN ‘DI¥ DOV ‘nbn. 
(401, Br25, C77.)... ondsnp daa pobyo nom. 

Then -- Tana YP md 3. (403, B 127, C 10.) ‘bx 
2. wa 595 mmren. (405, B 129, C11.) wee amas ndmn 
‘yaa... omdy Twa. 

Next come eleven Selichot for the 9th Ab, headed % nino N' 
INI. (408, B 131, C12)... ode prpon ard an Sow. 
(410, B 133, C 13.) ... ya’ YMPW wn nw WaN. (412, 
B 135, C15.) ..« MWIDI Sy wads ro mix. (414, B 137 and 
C 16 insert ‘DD which is a gloss in A. Each stanza ends the 
rhyme with one of Jacob’s twelve sons, including Joseph. From the 
last stanza of this Selicha and onwards Codex A is unpunctuated.) 
..}2doy WI [\p2] ayo AWN. (417, B 138, C16.) ‘MEY x7pn 
2. DIP “ony by mp. (420, Br41, C 18.) 3ND3 HY TIT WN 
es DDIIND. (422, B143, C20.) ...man nado wy mam Ape. 
(425, the martyrs, B 146, C 21. From the last stanza of this 
Selicha Codex B is unpunctuated.) n>wa2d Anay jR¥ non “I 
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+e) DIN. (429, B 149, C 23.)... 729 % jM AD ON Monn, 
(430, B 151, C 26.) mon mina AN HOY * ADNdDY IIp OY 'MIpn. 
(432, B 152, C 27.) yvaxy y oydy (!) sea ovorma yy Se soe. 
Codex A has only four stanzas of the eight in this Selicha. 
Codices B and C contain the whole eight stanzas of the Selicha, 
with some interesting variants from Codex A in the first four. 
After this Selicha comes the heading MN Mmrmdo ‘4. 
(B 154, C 28)... nD ND WYN NyNW wAMN. (B 155, C 29.) 
ee DOYI NVI wNswa mr Ar wm. (B 156, C 30.) nN¥ non 
».  Fimoer 35 Sy raw cdo xd. (B57, C 31.) 7B nna) TR 

. anda weyos wea ywebse ts. (B 158, C 32.) 1 Wad won 
oe 12 payd woaen wnw sand. (B 160, C 33.) IBN NM wWDaS 
+. MM Vaya mM. (B 161, C 34.) ony wep mwydn 
».. BN. Following these come the Selichot of the Fast of 
Gedaliah, in A 343 seqq., and pointed again. 

Pages 433, 434 is a fragment of Lamentations iv. g-v. 5 (B 211- 
222, called mip ’D, preceded by verses from Jeremiah), and pages 
434 a, b, and 435, 436 comprise portions of a Calendar? for poder 
oy mow nmrnyo, and for wt now mows pod, evidently 
extracts from the 5”yr wwe and tor ND, which is given in 
extenso in Codex B, p. 303 et seqq., from the year 1494 of the 
T7938 JANN, i.e. 1183. Similar extracts for cycle 281 occur in a 
Hebrew-Persian MS. bought by the Bodleian in 1896 (Bodl. 31999, 
Bible, &c.), written at Koum (oxp) in 1485, and containing in 
addition thereto the Pentateuch, Haftaroth, Psalms, Song of 
Songs and Proverbs in Hebrew. These are said to be extracted 
from the *pxy dx HID Wa eR “9 “Ad sad Sy an 
S3t Sx inom. This chronologist is unknown to Albirdni, and 
therefore probably later. The Codex ends with the vocabulary 
referred to elsewhere. 

For convenience of reference I append a corrected list 


of the Chinese liturgical fragments above referred to. The 
other numbers are merely extracts from the different Biblical 





1 mon in B. 
* Dr. Gaster, among his valuable Persian Hebrew MSS., has also a copy 


of this smn». 
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lessons of the week. Two have colophons with dates, 
Cheshvan 1931=1620 and Tebet 1932=16211. This will 
serve alsu as a supplement to Dr. Neubauer’s article in the 
eighth volume of this Revirw (pp. 123 and 362) :— 


Hebrew MSS. from China (Prayers). 


i. Daily Prayers, in which are included a few prayers for the 
fast of the oth of Ab. (Less variations than Persian.) 

li. Morning and Sabbath Prayers. 

ili. Additional prayers for the New Year, followed by a hymn. 

iv. Prayers for Sabbath and other Festivals, with long list of 
names’, male and female, many being written in Chinese characters 
and for the purpose of now) nt. 

v. wap, ooo by, 29759 ent and Grace after Meals nopby man. 

vi. Sabbath Morning Prayers, containing the numbers of the week 
in Syriac (nbn, 89n, 73v3 KIN), and names of the months in Hebrew. 

vii, A Fragment of Passover Evening Prayers, with manyn. 
(”% sin nop TDN.) 

viii. Songs in Syriac and Hebrew for the close of the Sabbath. 

ix. Week-day Evening Prayers. 

x. Service for 9’) naw. 

xi. Now numbered xxxv. wa) nw7p (Gen. xliv. 18 to xlvii. 27). 
“Given by Joshua ben Joseph Dm2b }3 "> 4 ma = Witness: R. Levi 
ben Phineas.” 

xii. Prayer for first two nights of Passover, with some hymns, 
a translation of which is added in Judaeo-Persic. (This is a later 
copy of no. v, one page being additional.) 

xiii. Morning Prayer for the Day of Atonement, to which are 
added short Prayers for the Feast of Tabernacles, 

xiv. Prayers and direction for reading the Law. (Quotation 
from Ezra, benedictions as with us.) 

xv. Part of the Morning Prayers, in which occurs a curious 


Chinese looking symbol Lt. = “’” or ”. 
¥ 


! Vide the Facsimiles in the Jewish Missionary Intelligencer of October, 1896, 
p- 168. 
3 Many of these are Persian names, e.g. we ANN, &e. 
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xvi. Prayers for Feast of Tabernacles, to which are added some 
Psalms, and some verses from Nehemiah (viii. 1 O yw innD to 
onbs 5.) 

xvii. Part Morning Prayer for tle Day of Atonement. 

xviii. Fragments from nay nn, the wp being headed Anz» 
019, really 2 Ameedoth of And». 

xix. A Fragment of Prayers for the Day of Atonement, to which 
is added Psalm ciii. 

xx. Part of Morning Prayer ; on obverse, part of Hallel. 

xxi. Parts of Morning Prayer. 

xxii. Part Prayer for the Day of Atonement, headed AND DD 
JINII NID. 

xxiii. Prayers for the Eve of Sabbath, and Sabbath Psalms, 
with note in Judaeo-Persic on 5th line of 30th page. (nav 7 UN 
INDI VND TWyid W.) 

xxiv. Prayer for the Feast of Purim. on ome ‘mM abi 
NDI ANDA AND NW. = After n’’P comes the heading »D» 
windwa px, mdyon ww, np, we, DIM, NIT, WP yn left to right 
on folding screen, many variants. 

xxv. Portions of Prayers for the Musaf of the Day of Atonement. 

xxvi. Part of Prayers for Feasts of Passover, Tabernacles, and 
Pentecost, followed by Psalms cxiii, cxiv; cxv. 12, 13; cxvi. 
12-193 cxviii., 5-28. 

xxvii. Part of Prayer for the New Year. 

xxviii. Evening Prayer for 30. 

xxix. Part of Prayers for Feasts of Passover, Tabernacles, and 
Pentecost, followed by passages from the Psalms. 

xxx. Fragment of mand orp Sy and Hallel, with Ps. cxxv. 


1 to first word of verse 5. 
xxxi to lxiv. Thirty-four of the weekly portions of the Pentateuch, 


like xi. 
I have to thank Professor Bacher and my brother, 
Mr. Marcus N. Adler, for their help in connexion with this 


article. 
E. N. ADLER. 
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SONGS OF EXILE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE HEBREW OF JEHUDAH 
HALEVI. 


SONG OF ISRAEL TO GOD. 


My Love! hast thou forgotten 
Thy rest 
Upon my breast !? 
And wherefore hast thou sold me 
To be enslaved for aye? 
Have I not followed thee upon the way 
Of olden time within a land not sown? 
Lo! Seir and Mount Paran—nor these alone— 
Sinai and Sin—yea these 
Be all my witnesses. 
For thee my love was ever, 
And mine 
Thy grace divine; 
And how hast thou apportioned 
My glory away from me? 
Thrust unto Seir, pursued, sent forth to flee 
Until Kedar, nor suffered to abide; 
Within the Grecian fiery furnace tried ; 
Afflicted, weighed with care, 
With Medea’s yoke to bear ;— 
And is there any to redeem but thee? 
Or other captive with a hope above? 
Thy strength, O Lord! grant of thy strength to me! 
For I give thee my love. 


1 Song of Songs, i. 13. 
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ISRAEL'S DURATION. 


Lo! sun and moon, these minister for aye; 

The laws of day and night cease nevermore: 
Given for signs to Jacob’s seed that they 

Shall ever be a nation—till these be o’er. 
If with his left hand he should thrust away, 

Lo! with his right hand draweth he them nigh. 
Let them not cry: "Tis desperate; nor say: 

Hope faileth, yea, and strength is near to die :— 
Let them believe that they shall be alway, 

Nor cease until there be no night nor day. 


THE LORD IS MY PORTION. 


Servants of time—lo! these be slaves of slaves; 
But the Lord’s servant hath his freedom whole. 

Therefore when every man his portion craves, 
“The Lord God is my portion,’ saith my soul. 


SONG OF THE OPPRESSED. 


Yea, with my whole heart, and with all my might, 
Lord, I have loved thee! Openly, apart, 

Thy name is with me; shall I go alone? 
He is my Love; shall I dwell solitary? 

He is my lamp; how shall my light be quenched ? 
How shall I halt, and he a staff for me? 

Men have despised me—knowing not my shame 
For thy name’s glory, is my glorious pride. 

Fount of my life! I bless thee while I live, 
And sing my song to thee while being is mine! 
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A LONGING. 


To meet the fountain of true life I run; 

Lo! I am weary of vain and empty life! 

To see my king’s face is mine only strife ; 
Besides him have I fear or dread of none. 

O that a dream might hold him in its bond! 

I would not wake; nay, sleep should ne’er depart. 
Would I might see his face within my heart! 
Mine eyes would never yearn to look beyond. 


A LOVE SONG. 


Let my sweet song be pleasing unto thee— 
The incense of my praise— 

O my Belovéd that art flown from me, 
Far from mine errant ways! 

But I have held the garment of his love, 


Seeing the wonder and the might thereof. 
The glory of thy name is my full store— 
Enough for all the pain wherein I strove: 
Increase my sorrow: I will love thee more! 
Marvellous is thy love! 


Nina Davis. 
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AARON OF LINCOLN} 


THERE is an important omission in my little book, The 
Jews of Angevin England, which has been received with 
praises so much above its deserts. In a measure, to use 
a much hackneyed expression, it resembles the play of 
Hamlet without any representative of the Danish prince. 
Owing to circumstances, which have been explained by 
myself and others over and over again, the Jews of mediaeval 
Europe were forced to be “usurers,’ or, as we nowadays 
call them, financiers. But the greatest of these financiers in 
twelfth-century England (to which my book is confined) is 
undoubtedly Aaron of Lincoln. My pages positively reek 
with his transactions. He is in many ways the typical 
Jew of Angevin England as he presented himself to the 
outer world. ) I have given in my book all, or at any rate 
most, of the passages which relate to his activity, but 
I have not, as I at one time intended, brought together 
these passages so as to give a complete account of his 
career. I propose supplying that omission on the present 
occasion. It will at any rate render our notion of what 
Jewish finance at this early period really meant more 
definite if we concentrate our attention on such a typical 
Jewish financier as Aaron of Lincoln. 

We only know of his activity for the twenty years 
between 1166, when we find him in full force, and 1186, 
when he died and all his riches fell into the king’s hands. 
We do not know his age at death, and therefore it is im- 
possible to state when he was born; but it must have taken 
him some time, as we shall see, to organize the method by 


1 A paper read before the Jewish Historical Society of England, 
VOL. X. Uu 
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which he acquired his comparatively huge wealth, and he 
was probably born some time before 1130. As his name 
indicates, he was a native or at any rate an inhabitant of 
Lincoln, then the second town of the kingdom. Who was 
his father we know not, nor how he acquired the beginnings 
of that wealth which he knew so well how to multiply, but 
his parents or he himself must have been amongst the 
earliest Jewish settlers in Lincoln, where we find him 
located somewhat outside the ordinary Jewry of Lincoln 
for reasons which will later detain us. Nor do we know 
for certain under what circumstances he began his career 
as financier. 

When we first meet with him he is already in a large 
way of business, and to explain the exact character of that 
business I must first of all explain something of the old 
methods of national book-keeping. The king was repre- 
sented in each of the shires by the shire reeve or sheriff, 
that is, the king’s steward for that particular shire. From 
each shire the king drew a certain rent or fee which was 
known as the “ferm” of the shire, and twice a year the 


sheriff had to pay to the king the half-yearly ferm. He 
either had to pay it or in the interim the king could draw 
upon him for the amount which he would have to pay. 
Thus if the king had any pressing creditor he could get rid 
of his importunities by giving hin what were a 


demand notes on some of the sheriffs of the shires. | It is in 
connexion with a series of transactions of this kind that 
we first come across Aaron of Lincoln. All these accounts 
of the sheriffs were sent up to the Board of Exchequer at 
Westminster, and there checked and entered upon the roll, 
which from its size and shape got to be known as the Pipe 
Roll. In the Pipe Roll for the twelfth year of Fenry II, 
corresponding to 1165-66, we find for Lineolnshire the 
following entry :—“ William de Lisle renders count of the 
ferm of Lincolnshire” ; then come some details of payment 
which the sheriff had paid on behalf of the king, and then 
this entry :—‘ By payment by king’s writ to Aaron the Jew, 
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£29 8s, 10d., which are counted to him in the ferm of the 
county” (J. A. Z.1, 43). \In other words, the king for some 
reason or other was indebted to Aaron of Lincoln for the 
sum of £29 8s, 10d., which would correspond nowadays to 
something like £1,200, and he repays the Jew by a draft 
on the sheriff of Lincoln. This would not be altogether 
surprising since Aaron lived at Lincoln, and it might be 
simply a matter of convenience that the sum should be 
paid by a draft on Lincoln. But this is only one of nine 
similar entries for that same year in which the king calls 
upon the sheriffs of Lincoln, Norfolk, Yorkshire, Hampshire, 
Essex, Rutland, Cambridge, Oxford, and Buckinghamshire to 
pay out of the ferms of these counties no less a sum than 
£616 128. 8d. This would correspond to something like 
£20,000 of the present day, but it really answered even to 
more in the eyes of the royal officials, for the king’s whole 
income, out of which the national administration had to be 
found, was no more than £35,000, out of which Aaron, it 
will be seen, in 1166 supplied one-fiftieth., 

But the important point to notice is by what means 
Aaron, who lived in Lincoln, could have been so ubiquitous 
and apply for his money at Norwich, at Winchester, at 
Colchester, at Rutland, at Oxford, at Cambridge, at York, 
and at Buckingham. (He must clearly have had agents in 
those various counties who collected the money for him, 
and we are by no means without evidence of the existence 
of such agents. There is a Hebrew deed published by 
Mr. M. D. Davis in the very interesting volume of Shetaroth 
(No. 148, J. A. £., 268), which he edited for the Anglo- 
Jewish Historical Exhibition, in which two Jews of 
Warwick, Peitevin and Leo, acknowledge that they have 
received from the sheriff of Leicester £109 58. 4d. as attor- 
neys for Aaron of Lincoln. Another entry (J. A. Z., 277) 
refers to the attorneyship Aaron had made to Deudone fil 
Aaron (perhaps his son); and we shall see later of another 

' I refer throughout this paper to Jews of Angevin England by the initials 
J.A.E. followed by a number referring to the page. 

vuu2 
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instance where a Jew, who had come all the way from 
Paris, collects money at York due to his master Aaron of 
Lincoln. . 

(Aaron was not alone in this method of dealing with the 
king. In the very same year in which these entries occur 
his chief financial rival, Isaac fil Rabbi Joce of London, 
receives no less a sum than £743 138. 10d. from the sheriffs 
of Bucks, Pedford, Kent, Northampton, Gloucester, Dorset, 
Essex, Oxford, Lancashire, Norfolk, Cambridge, Devon, and 
Hampshire (J. A. #., 44). Some of the counties, it will be 
observed, are the same as those supplied by Aaron of 
Lincoln, but between the two Jews the king had received 
a twentieth of his income, and had paid them back by 
drafts on nearly half the counties of England. Isaac fil 
Joce had also his agents, for the earliest Shetar or Hebrew 
receipt we have is signed by “ Berachyah, son of Rabbi 
Eliayu, on behalf of the Honourable Rabbi Isaac, son of the 
Honourable Rabbi Joseph” (J. A. #., 77)., Ten years later 
we find the sheriffs of Dorset, Somerset, and Northumber- 
land paying the cash balance of their ferms to Aaron and 
Isaac conjointly, who had for this occasion combined their 
forces, which were probably at that time the largest amount 
of floating capital existing in England (J. A. 2, 56). In 
the following year we find another combination of forces 
in four Jews, among whom was Deodatus the bishop or 
Dayan, whom I have identified with an important Jewish 
writer of the period. They received no less‘a sum than 
£1,003 from eight of the sheriffs (J. A. Z., 65). 

It is unfortunate that we have no details as to the other 
side of the transaction. The king orders the sheriffs to 
pay these various sums, but we may be tolerably certain 
that he had previously received consideration for them. 

(Now the ordinary view of authorities of English economic 
history is that the Jew was the king’s chattel, and that he 
could do what he liked with him and his property, but the 
entries in the Pipe Rolls to which I have referred are by 
themselves sufficient to disprove this. If the property of 
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the Jew belonged to the king there was no reason why he 
should pay them back. The fact is, it was only on the 
Jew’s death that the king claimed his chattels or any 
portion of them, and he did the same with the property 
of Christian usurers as well, so that from the point of view 
of the State a Jew, at any rate in the twelfth century, had 
no disabilities gud Jew) 

It would also be interesting to know which of the two 
great financiers, Aaron or Isaac, thought out the plan of 
organizing the English Jewry into one great banking asso- 
ciation spread throughout the country, for that is what 
these entries really mean. If the king could pay agents of 
Aaron of Lincoln throughout the English counties, so could 
those agents advance moneys belonging to Aaron to persons 
requiring capital wherever they were situated. As we shall 
shortly see, Aaron of Lincoln when he died had debtors spread 
throughout the breadth and Jength of England. I rather 
doubt whether he was the inventor of this organization. 
We find it utilized by Isaac fil Joce, and he was, from his 
position as head of the London Jewry, a still more im- 
portant person socially than Aaron of Lincoln. His father 
is referred to in the only Pipe Roll we possess of the reign 
of Henry I, dated 1130, as Rubigotsce (J. A. E., 15), or in 
other words Rabbi Joseph, while at the beginning of the 
reign of Richard I a special charter was given to him and 
his men as representing the Jews of all England (J. A. £,, 
134). It will also be observed that in 1166 Isaac receives 
more and from a greater number of shires than Aaron. 
Consequently it is more than probable that the practice 
of utilizing the provincial Jews as local branches of the 
London and Lincoln banks was due to Isaac rather than to 
Aaron of Lincoln. 

On the other hand, it was the great Lincoln financier 
who utilized this network of branches with the most energy. 
We find his transactions ramifying throughout the breadth 
and length of the land, in particular he seems to have done 
business with almost all the great abbeys and monasteries, 
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which were at this time engaged in raising those stately 
edifices that are the pride of our cathedral towns. And 
here for a moment I will pause and discuss what exactly 
was the function which Jewish usury performed in the 
development of England. The Church had laid it down 
that no man, under pain of being excommunicated aud 
considered unworthy of Christian fellowship, should lend 
to another upon usury; and this is explained by Saint 
Augustine to mean, “If you have given a man your money 
and expect from him more than you gave, and not money 
alone but anything more than you have given, whether 
corn or wine or oil—if you expect to receive more than you 
have given you are a usurer, and for that to be reproved” 
(J. A. E., 16). Or again, Pope Julius laid it down that “if 
any man, not from necessity but from cupidity, buys corn 
or wine, let us say at twopence a measure, and keeps it till 
it may be sold at fourpence or sixpence or more, this we 
call filthy usury” (2bid.). In other words, no economic 
application of capital was to be allowed to Christians, no 
great, enterprise could be undertaken except the person or 
persons who desired to carry it out had got the necessary 
capital to complete it. There is much to be said for the 
policy of the Church in the early stages of industry, when 
debt was so likely to cripple rather than, as in modern 
times, to stimulate it. _But there comes a time in the de- 
velopment of any industry when loan capital is desirable 
for promoting it, and it was at this moment in the develop- 
ment of English industry that the Jews came forward and 
assisted in its development. That their charges were high 
for the accommodation was due to several causes, chief 
among which was the absence of competition, due to the 
policy of the Church. But it must also be remembered 
that the king was sure, sooner or later, to claim his share 
in each transaction, and that share had naturally to be 
paid by the debtor in the form of heightened interest. 

It is at any rate a mistake to think that the money 
advanced by Jews was solely devoted to crusades or other 
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non-productive expenditure. The career of Aaron of Lincoln 
is alone sufficient to disprove this hackneyed statement, for 
he was concerned in the building of no less than sixteen 
abbeys and monasteries of which we know, and doubtless 
of many more about which we have no evidence. (Of one 
set of transactions with abbeys we have very curious 
evidence which throws considerable light upon the methods 
of money-lending in the twelfth century. When Richard I 
came to the throne in 1189 he found debts due to him as 
his father’s heir for the sum of no less than 6,400 marks, or 
£4,800 (corresponding to about £150,000 and probably more 
at the present day), which were due to him from the abbeys 
of Rivaulx, New Minster, Kirkstead, Louth Park, Revesby, 
Rufford, Kirkstall, Roche, and Biddlesden (J. 4. Z., 108). 
Now these were all Cistercian monasteries, created between 
1140-1152', and it is specially mentioned in the deed that the 
king had become possessed of this debt as universal legatee 
of Aaron of Lincoln. What does this mean but that these 
nine Cistercian abbeys would not have been built but for 
the financial assistance given by Aaron of Lincoln? It is 
not certain that these monasteries were built at so early a 
date as 1140-1152. This is merely the date of foundation, 
and it would be some time after settlement that building 
operations on a large scale would be undertaken. 

But that is not all. These abbeys owed 6,500 marks, but 
the king allowed them to clear themselves of their indebted- 
ness by paying him only 1,c0o marks, a little more than 
one-seventh of the whole debt. This must have frequently 
occurred, for naturally the king, who had not advanced the 
money, would be quite willing to take almost any pro- 
portion of it if the debt fell into his hands, since whatever 
he got it would be all profit. Consequently it would be to 
the interest of any debtor to let the debt run on, notwith- 
standing how high the interest was, in the hope that the 
Jew to whom he owed it might die, that the debt would 

' See Miss A. E. Cooke’s paper on “The Cistercian Monasteries of 
England ” in Eng. Hist. Rev., VIII, 625 seq. 
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then fall into the king’s hand, and that he would be able to 
redeem it at a very slight cost to himself. (Usury was in 
this way a sort of bet on the Jew’s life, and unfortunately 
a very high premium was put upon the disappearance of the 
Jew. Eliezar of Norwich, for example, the Jew who was 
accused of having crucified the little boy martyr, Saint 
William of Norwich, was killed in this way by one of his 
debtors (J. A. F., 257). v 

But we have further evidence of the connexion of Aaron 
of Lincoln with the abbeys and monasteries of Angevin 
England. Thus in 1173 Godfrey, the son of Henry II, 
succeeded to the see of Lincoln, and one of his first acts 
was to redeem the plate of Lincoln Minster, which his 
predecessor, who died in 1166, had pledged with Aaron 
(J. A. E., 57). ( And in a well-known passage, to which the 
late Professor Freeman was never tired of pointing, it was 
recorded how Aaron of Lincoln boasted of what he had 
done tor the great abbey of St. Alban’s, which is still in 
existence. Abbot Simon had died, leaving the abbey in 
debt more than £400 (corresponding to £12,000 of the 
present day). ‘“ Whereupon,’ says the chronicler, “ Aaron 
the Jew, who held us in his debt, coming to the house of 
St. Alban in great pride and boasting, with threats kept 
on boasting that it was he who had made the window for 
our St. Alban, and that he had prepared for the saint a home 
when without one” (J. A. £., 79).) I presume this would be 
the great window of stained glass in the transept, which 
thus remains to the present day as a monument of Aaron 
of Lincoln’s enterprise, without which the window and the 
shrine could not have been built, at any rate in the time of 
Abbot Simon. One can imagine the Jew riding up on his 
mule and, feeling confident of the protection of the king, 
boasting of what he had done. It was not perhaps in the 
best of taste, but after all it was true. 

Giraldus Cambrensis gives a curious instance of a 
fraudulent use made of this indebtedness by monasteries to 
Aaron of Lincoln. One William Wibert was cellarer of 
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the Cistercian convent of Biddlesdon, which was indebted to 
Aaron of Lincoln, and had to pay interest on the debt. The 
cellarer secretly paid off the debt, but pretended that 
the interest was still dve to Aaron and continued to draw 
and pocket it for his own benefit, It is fair to add that 
this report comes from a personal enemy of Wibert’s, but 
the fraud was clearly possible, and he was certainly dis- 
missed from his post on account of it (J. A. Z., 272). 
But the abbeys were brought into connexion with Aaron 
of Lincoln not solely through their building transactions. 
We have an interesting instance how the abbeys came 
incidentally into possession of neighbouring lands through 
Jewish usury in the case of the abbey of Meaux. One 
William Fossard in the neighbourhood had become indebted 
to the Jews to the large amount of 1,800 marks, or £1.200 
(corresponding to £36,000 of the present day), and for that 
sum had pledged a number of his estates to the Jews, who 
doubtless received the rents from them instead of him 
(J. A. E., 70). Fossard accordingly asked Philip, the abbot 
of Meaux, to release him by taking over the debt, and in 
exchange he offered the abbot the villes or manors of 
Bainton and Nessenwick. ‘While,’ says the abbey 
chronicle, “ Aaron the Jew of Lincoln, who seemed to be the 
jirst and greatest of the Jews, thus had drawn to himself the 
whole debt of William, he promises to forgo more than 500 
marks if our abbot would promise to satisfy him of the rest.” 
Consequently this was done, and a fresh deed of 1,260 
marks was drawn out in the sole name of Aaron of Lincoln. 
It is tolerably clear that he had bought out his fellow- 
creditors at a much less sum than was mentioned in the 
original deed. The incident illustrates Aaron’s method of 
business, and it also exemplifies the advantage the king 
obtained from Jewish usury, for when Aaron of Lincoln 
died among his deeds were found the promise of William 
Fossard to pay the original sum of 1,800 marks, whereas it 
was found that only 1,260 marks had been paid on his 
behalf. Consequently the king claimed from the abbey the 
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remaining 540 marks, and it was with great difficulty that, 
the original transaction was proved and a special entry was 
made on the Pipe Roll of 1198, thirty-two years after the 
event, which cleared the abbey from further indebtedness 
by explaining the exact process that had been gone 
through (J. A. £., 58). 

But Aaron of Lincoln was not only concerned with 
building operations of the abbeys or with their relations 
with their neighbours. On one occasion at least we find 
him concerned in a large corn operation. The very earliest 
deed of indebtedness extant (J. A. #., 66), and now in the 
Record Office, is a promissory note of Robert, the parson of 
Bisbrooke, in the county of Rutland, to deliver on Aaron’s 
demand twenty-five soams of hay, Stamford measure, while 
another parson of the same district promises to deliver 
forty more soams, both of them to be kept on Aaron’s 
demand and to be delivered within fifteen days. It is 
clear from this example that Aaron was on some occasions 
a speculator in corn, though not on the scale of certain 
gentlemen of Chicago, whose operations have disturbed the 
peace of Europe. 

We have other promissory notes at the Record Office 
relating to transactions of Aaron of Lincoln, and from 
these we can gather some further details as to the mode in 
which he did his business. Thus we have another deed 
(ibid.) in which one of the parsons of Bisbrooke just 
referred to counted indebtedness to him of £10 sterling, on 
which he promises to pay every week interest, at the rate 
of twopence in the pound, which will work out at about 
forty-three per cent. per annum, and until he has paid him 
both capital and interest he pledges to him all his lands at 
Bisbrooke. This occurred in 1179, and we can trace the 
history of this land at Bisbrooke for at least twenty years, 
for in the tenth year of Richard I an entry occurs on the 
Pipe Rolls relating to this very piece of land, from which 
it appears that Richard of Bisbrooke had pledged this land 
to Samuel of Stamford for fifty marks, and that Samuel 
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held the land till the rental had paid back the said fifty 
marks (J..A.£#., 193). We can in this case follow the 
opposite process to the earlier stages of Aaron’s transactions. 
Hitherto we have found him buying up from other Jews 
indebtedness to them, here appears to be a case where 
another Jew had stepped in and had bought Aaron of 
Lincoln out by paying his debt, and then taking over the 
land instead of him. I may add that the king, though he 
lost the land which would have come into his hands on the 
death of Aaron, still gained £10, which he charged Richard of 
Bisbrooke forauditing his accounts with Samuel of Stamford. 

I fear that these mercantile details may appear some- 
what arid, but it is only by going into such details that 
we can realize at all the manner in which Jewish usury 
affected the king’s treasury on the one hand, and the 
normal economic condition of the king’s subjects on the 
other. Of course we cannot say for what purpose Richard 
of Bisbrooke originally required the £10 which he 
borrowed from Aaron of Lincoln. It may have been for 
what economists call productive purposes, or on the other 
hand it may have been simply wasted on some needless 
luxury, as a tournament, or to bedeck the fair wife of the 
knight; but in any case we can see how very onerous was 
the burden cast upon his land by the loan. Nor is the 
interest charged in this case at all unusual. In other cases 
fourpence in the pound a week or nearly 86 per cent. was 
charged, while the very lowest interest mentioned is a penny 
in the pound, running to 22 per cent. 

Sometimes no interest was charged directly, but the deed 
of indebtedness would doubtless in that instance contain 
a much larger sum than the original amount lent. Thus in 
another transaction of Aaron of Lincoln we have Herbert, 
parson of Whissendine near Melton Mowbray, acknowledging 
indebtedness to Aaron of 120 marks to be returned in six 
years, twenty marks per annum (J. A. £., 67), and I should 
be surprised if much more than sixty marks were ever lent 
by Aaron. In this case, however, it is also stipulated that 
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if payments are not made on the exact date mentioned in 
the deed, interest should then run at the rate of twopence in 
the pound every week. This in the next century was the 
particular form adopted by the Lombards and Cahorsins 
in their money-lending transactions. They attempted to 
evade the Church law against usury by not charging 
interest for the loan but for the delay in paying the loan. 
By means of this quibble the Italians under the patronage 
of the Pope were enabled, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, to oust the Jews from their previous monopoly of 
money-lending. 

We have thus seen Aaron of Lincoln concerned in all 
manner of transactions—assisting in building abbeys, help- 
ing abbeys to acquire lands, buying up hay, and securing 
the rent-charge of the lands of knights. We have even 
seen that he was not above taking the plate of Lincoln 
Minster in pawn, and there is a curious story told by 
Giraldus Cambrensis which shows that he was equally 
ready to take in pledge the property of private individuals. 
A knight named Roger of Estreby had pledged a favourite 
coat of mail with Aaron of Lincoln. He had visions in 
which he heard voices telling him to cross the Channel and 
go to King Henry and remind him of the seven commands 
laid upon him. He promises to do so if he can sell his 
beans, and then again hears the voices reminding him of 
his promise, thereupon he retorts that he has not got his 
coat of mail. The voices said to him, “ But you have it, it 
lies at the foot of your bed”; and when he went there he 
found it was. He crossed the Channel and went to the 
king and told him the seven commands, among which was 
this, that he should drive all the Jews from his land 
(J. A.#., 272). This would possibly have been to the 
advantage of Sir Roger of Estreby. 

By all these methods, and especially owing to the manner 
in which he had organized the whole of the English Jewry 
and thus got his finger into every financial pie, Aaron kept 
on increasing his store of wealth till he must have been by 
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far the richest man in England except the king. He 
appears to have worked in harmony with the other rich 
Jews of the period. We have already seen him acting 
conjointly with Isaac fil Joce. We also find him acting in 
conjunction with a brother of Isaac fil Joce, Abraham, son 
of Rabbi (the father-in-law of Sir Leon of Paris, the great 
tosaphist), as well as Isaac of Colchester, and all these 
were acting as pledges on behalf of Brun, a Jew of London, 
who was the second richest man of the community (J. A. Z., 
139). All these were important financiers, but it is clear 
that they were used to working together. They could not, 
however, form a partnership because the king would not 
let them. What was the reason of this? If they held 
their money in partnership the king would have no right 
to money so held when any of the Jews in the partnership 
died, and thus he would lose his chief advantage trom his 
Jewry, for when a Jew died all his chattels and deeds and 
property fell as an escheat in the kings hands, and became 
his absolute property to do what he liked with. This did not 
only apply to Jewish usurers, but the same law, as we have 
seen, was exercised with regard to Christians who lent money 
and expected to get anything more back than what they 
had lent. As a rule the king did not drive matters to an 
extremity, but would take a relief from the natural heir ; that 
is, he would take over part of the property of the deceased, 
and hand over the rest to the heir. oe the thirteenth 
century the usual thing was for the king to claim one-third 
of the Jew's property on his death. In the long run this 
paid the king better than seizing the whole property, for if he 
took the money he could not lend it out on such favourable 
terms as the Jew, indeed he could not as a good Christian 
and as the head of a Christian State lend it out on interest 
at all. Consequently it was more to his ultimate advantage 
to let the heirs of a Jew keep the ball a-rolling as before, 
as by means of tallages and other demands on the Jews 
he could easily obtain a very large share in any further 
profits that were made. 
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But when Aaron of Lincoln died, which appears to have 
been in 1186, towards the end of the year, the king 
exercised to the full his right to the enormous property 
which the great financier had collected. The actual treasure 
which Aaron had collected in his house was in itself a great 
windfall, but this was probably nothing compared with the 
amount of debts due to Aaron which thereupon became due 
to the king. So great was this amount that a special 
branch of the Treasury, known as the Exchequer of Aaron, 
was established, which had two treasurers and two clerks 
(J. A.E., 141, 142). They had their hands full of work for 
a long time to come after the death of Aaron. They had 
nothing to do with his actual cash, for the simple reason 
that the king had intended to take the treasure across to 
Normandy, and the ship that carried it went down between 
Shoreham and Dieppe, much to the annoyance of the king 
(J. A. E., 91). It is by no means impossible that if sub- 
marine operations become easy, one of these days traces may 
be found at the bottom of the English Channel of the 
treasure of Aaron of nol 

Now it is owing to this big windfall to the king's 
treasury that we are enabled to know so much about Aaron 
of Lincoln’s business, for as soon as the treasurers and 
clerks of Aaron’s exchequer had conducted the very 
elaborate audit of his estates, they sent on to the sheriffs of 
the different counties the details of each of the debts which 
were due in that particular county, and the sheriff had 
henceforth to account each year in his balance sheet with 
the king for such of the debts as he had collected during 
the half-year, and not alone these, but repeated from year 
to year even those debts which he had failed to collect. 

(Consequently we find in the Pipe Rolls of the third, fourth, 
and fifth years of Richard the First’s reign (1191-93) no less 
than 430 entries relating to Aaron’s debts, and amounting 
in all to£15,000(J. A. E., 142, 143), corresponding to nearly 
half a million at the present day, and representing an even 
more substantial sum in the eyes of the king, whose normal 
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income was not much more than double the amount of 
Aaron’s estate. One is pleased to know, however, that the 
king did not make quite so much out of his rather unscru- 
pulous proceeding as might have promised at first sight, for 
these entries were kept on the Pipe Rolls up to the begin- 
ning of John’s reign ; and we find printed in the Pipe Roll 
of the third year of John, a considerable number of Aaron’s 
debts which still remain unpaid to the amount of nearly 
£5,000, showing that only about £10,000 had been paid off 
in the interim. (But though the king did not reap so much 
monetary advantage from Aaron’s exchequer, he must yet 
have increased his hold upon the baronage and gentry of 
England by holding over the heads of so many of them the 
threat of distraining on account of the debts they had 
incurred to Aaron of Lincoln: 

What is of interest to us if the whole transaction is the 
fact that such of Aaron's debts as still remained unpaid in 
1202, the third year of John’s reign, are recorded for us 
on the Pipe Roll of that year. The Rev. S. Levy has 
been good enough to draw out for me the items printed in 
the Pipe Roll, and from them we can gain much information 
as to the extent of Aaron’s transactions. I am indebted to 
him for placing these details at my disposal. 

It is interesting in the first place to notice the class of 
persons to whom Aaron had lent money. We find the 
Earl of Leicester and the Earl of Chester, the Abbot of 
Westminster and the Prior of the Hospitallers, the Bishops 
of Bangor and Lincoln, a deacon, a doctor, a moneyer, 
the municipality of Winchester and the town of South- 
ampton, the Sheriff of Norfolk, the Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
Even the Archbishop of Canterbury himself acknowledges 
indebtedness in no small sums; but as a rule Aaron’s debtors 
were less elevated in position though still of the upper 
classes. Generally speaking, the names are of the type 
Simon de Harcourt, William de Colville, in other words, 
the landed gentry who derived their names from the manors 
which they possessed. Now it is probable that in the 
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majority of these cases the loans were made on the security 
of the manors of the debtors, and this is indeed stated 
explicitly on some occasions. Thus Simon de Harcourt 
owes twenty marks on Seinton and Morton, William fil 
Robert owes £20 on Harestan, while several entries state 
that the debtor owes the money “on his Jand?.” Alto- 
gether, by indicating on a map the various manors and 
towns where we can trace the operations of the Lincoln 
financier, it will be observed that the larger proportion of 
the lands involved are clustered round Lincoln and York- 
shire, but the operations extend as far as Shropshire on the 
west and down to Southampton in the south?» Now who 
had ultimately the advantage of all these transactions ? 
As we know from the Pipe Roll it was the king, who was 
thus the Arch-usurer of the kingdom. He used his Jews to 
get the barons into his power, and when the great struggle 
came between the barons and the king, one of the important 
items in the struggle was the use by the king of Jewish 
usury. It was due as much as anything to this great 
windfall from Aaron of Lincoln that nearly thirty years 
later the barons found it necessary to put into Magna 
Charta the tenth clause, declaring that the king could only 
claim for any debts to Jews that fell into his hands the 
capital but not the interest. 

(But the existence of Aaron’s exchequer had still more 
important results on the constitutional position of the Jews 
in their relation to the king. Within eight years of his 
death the whole transactions of the Jewry were regulated 
- by the Ordinances of the Jewry (J. A. £., 156), which gained 
the king full power over it, because henceforth he kept their 


1 The references for these details can be found in Hunter’s edition of 
the Rotulus Cancellarii for 3 Jo. by search in the index under the names of 
the debtors. Many of the manors are given in the list, J. A. £., 310-13. 

2 Aaron appears to have had property in London. Mr. Walter Rye has 
pointed out to mea reference in Ayloffe’s Charters (M.10, 11) to houses 
once belonging to him and granted by the king after his death. From 
the Terrier of St. Paul’s (J. A. E., 15) it seems they were in the parish of 
St. Lawrence. 
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account-books for them, or at any rate a duplicate of them. 
In other words, the Exchequer of Aaron had grown into the 
Exchequer of the Jews. As the principal business of this 
exchequer was to record the receipts which Jews gave when 
their debts were paid, and these receipts were known as 
starra, the room at Westminster where these starra were 
kept for reference became known as the Star Chamber, 
from which in later days the inquisitorial court of the 
Stuarts took its name. 

To complete this account of Aaron’s transactions we have 
to mention that he appears to have dealt with Jews as well 
as Gentiles. Among his eighty debtors at York no less 
than a quarter were Jews (J. A. £.,142). At Southampton 
two Jews owed the king for their houses which they had 
bought from Aaron (J. A. £., 160). Joce of York, the hero of 
the great York massacre, owed Aaron’s estate when he died 
twelve marks and a half for a silver vessel which he had 
bought from him (J. A. #., 143). These debts from Jew to 
Jew did not appear to have carried interest, but we may 
conjecture that in most cases they were merely moneys 
collected by local provincial Jews on behalf of Aaron, 
which they had not paid over to him at the time of his 
death. It is somewhat difficult to determine whether they 
were cases of this kind, or, what is even more probable, 
that the king had handed over some of the charters and 
deeds that fell into his hands of Aaron’s estate to provincial 
Jews to collect for him locally, since they could demand 
interest and he could not. (Wherever we go into the trans- 
actions we find the king the sleeping partner of Aaron of 
Lincoln. 

I have now given sufficient detail, which has necessarily 
been of a dry and business-like character, to show the 
importance of Aaron of Lincoln’s financial career on the 
early history of the Jews in this country. (Owing to 
the ability and energy with which he organized the whole 
Jewry into a huge network of agents for his transactions, 
he acquired wealth equal nearly to the whole income of the 
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State for a year. When this fell into the king’s hands it 
deterrnined the officials of the royal treasury to bring 
Jewish usury into more direct relations with the Exchequer, 
and hence we have in the thirteenth century a somewhat 
different state of affairs. The Jewry is still more closely 
organized, but this time in the interest of the king, who 
thus takes the place of Aaron of Lincoln. But as the king 
could not allow usury to be drawn in his name, he puts 
forth as his stalking-horse the arch-presbyter or Chief 
Rabbi, who seems to have been the only Jew allowed to 
acquire very great riches, but has to part with them during 
his lifetime at the king’s demand. The chief of these was 
Aaron of York, who told Matthew Paris that he had in ten 
years handed over to the king £40,000. 

‘In Aaron’s career we therefore see the typical example 
of Jewish usury or finance in mediaeval England. It had 
some advantages from the national point of view, since it 
enabled many building operations to be carried out, as we 
have seen, in the case of the abbeys and the monasteries. 
It may have at times assisted the lower barons to improve 
their position, but as a general rule it only resulted in 
increasing the power of the king, and had indirect good 
results in so far as the consolidation of the royal power 
under Edward I was one element that has made England 
what it is. ‘Aaron’s career led to the organization of the 
Jewry in the Exchequer of the Jews, which gave a name at 
least to the Star Chamber, and thus in many incidental 
ways was intimately connected with the constitutional 
history of this country. 

Of his personal habits and appearance we have no record 
except that one glimpse we had of him riding up to the 
gates of St. Alban’s. There is indeed a single shetar of his 
in which he lends a small amount to a Christian lady, 
named Truue, without satisfying any interest for the loan, 
though he was good enough man of business to obtain her 
1.0.U. for the amount, which still exists (J. A. # , 87). But in 
general the entries on the Pipe Rolls, as might have been 
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expected, have as little human interest as the pages of any 
banking ledger\though at the back of them there is often 
human tragedy. In one single case we can trace very 
serious consequences from Aaron of Lincoln’s transactions. 
One of the greatest of the York landowners in the twelfth 
century was Richard Malebys. He succeeded to very large 
estates in Yorkshire in 1176, but within six years he had 
become a debtor to Aaron of Lincoln, and in 1182 one of 
his agents records in a Hebrew deed that he had received 
£4 from “ Richard the evil beast ” out of his great debt, and 
the accompanying Latin deed also refers to “ the great debt 
which he owes to my master Aaron” (J..A.#., 77). Eight 
years afterwards Richard Malebys did his best to get clear 
of that great debt by organizing the terrible attack on the 
Jews of York, which led to their sublime self-slaughter, 
thus indirectly due to the transactions of Aaron of Lincoln. 

I have said that we have no record of his appearance, but 
we have at any rate the remains of his residence at Lincoln. 
On the Steep Hill of that town, on the right-hand side as 
you go up to the cathedral, there is a house which tradition 
has always associated with Aaron of Lincoln, and which 
antiquaries are united in dating in the twelfth century, so 
that there is every likelihood that the tradition is founded 
on fact, especially as no one for the last six hundred years 
at least, has known of the importance of Aaron of Lincoln. 
Very little remains of the older part of the house, but there 
is a Norman window of two lights with a shaft between, 
and as in the other Jews’ houses of Lincoln there is an 
external chimney projecting over the doorway. But the 
interesting thing to notice is the extreme strength of the 
building. The walls are of very great thickness, I should 
say at least three to four feet, and these walls extend round 
the corner, rendering it likely that at an early date the 
house was in the form of a courtyard, which could be 
defended against attack. 

There, within easy call of the castle and the sheriff, 
who, as king’s representative, would be obliged to defend 
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Aaron and his treasures, he looked down upon the 
town, many of whose inhabitants were his clients, 
and upon the Lincoln Jewry, most of whom were his 
agents. But he must have been conscious of the insecurity 
of his position from the strength of the citadel which 
he had caused to be built out of his gains. If it is a 
gloomy picture that the house suggests. part of the gloom 
was doubtless due to the intolerance of the Church which 
prevented Aaron of Lincoln from devoting his talents of 
organization to any purpose but the sordid one of money 
seeking. But there is no evidence that he attempted any 
other exercise of his talents, or that he was content with 
a mere livelihood out of his ill-gotten gains, so that some 
of the gloom must attach to the man himself. Be that as 
it may, his career is, I think, an instructive one in the light 
it throws upon the relations of the Jews to the English 
State of the twelfth century, and I would suggest that his 
house should receive more attention than it has hitherto 
done from those interested in English and in Anglo-Jewish 
history. So far as is known it is the earliest private 
dwelling-house in England, the date of which can be settled 
with certainty, so that it is of interest to English antiquaries, 
and to us Jews of England it is of still greater interest as 
the abode of the man who first brought to the knowledge 
of the royal treasury the advantage to the State that existed 


in Jewish usury. 
JOSEPH JACOBS. 
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THE BOOK OF JOSHUA AND THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


THE wide use of the term Hexateuch proves the general 
currency of the opinion that the first six books of the 
Bible were at one time a single work. Thus Kuenen!: 
“The redaction of the Hexateuch further includes the 
division of the Tora into five books and its separation from 
the book of Joshua..... The redaction therefore severed 
what had previously been regarded as a single whole, and 
what we too have been perfectly justified in handling as 
such.” Again Driver, somewhat less definitely’: ‘The 
Book of Joshua is separated by the Jews from the 
Pentateuch...... This distinction is, however, an arti- 
ficial one, depending on the fact that the book could not 
be regarded, like the Pentateuch, as containing an authorita- 
tive rule of life; its contents, and, still more, its literary 
structure, show that it is intimately connected with the 
Pentateuch, and describes the final stage in the history of 
the Origines of the Hebrew nation.” Numerous similar 
statements might be cited, and the grounds upon which 
they rest are obvious and familiar. The same documents 
are used in Joshua as in the Pentateuch, and they are 
combined in much the same way; Josh. i. 1 is the imme- 
diate sequel of Deut. xxxiv. 12; Josh. xxiv. 29-33 are 
a suitable conclusion for the history of the Origines. 

On the other hand, Holzinger*, holds that the Joshua- 
sections were separated from the earlier portions of JED 
and P before the latter were combined. The present writer 


1 The Hexateuch, Eng. Tr., 1886, p. 340. 
2 Introduction, Sixth Ed., p.103. * Einleitung in den Hexateuch, p. 502. 
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has stated! a similar conclusion, “ Up to a certain point 
the history of the Book of Joshua is that of the Pentateuch. 
Its contents are partly taken from the Deuteronomic work 
(JED), and partly from the Priestly Code. But both the 
Deuteronomic and the Priestly Joshua were severed from 
the earlier law and history ; and were not dealt with by 
the priestly editor who combined P and JED. Never- 
theless, the Joshua-sections of JED and P were combined, 
but apparently by another editor.” Though this statement 
was published some time after that of Holzinger, it was 
arrived at independently on very similar grounds. 

One main reason for this conclusion is that the law 
promulgated by Ezra, usually identified with the Priestly 
Code, is spoken of as “the book of the law of Moses,” Neh. 
viii. 1, “God’s law, which was given by Moses,” x. 29, 
“the book of Moses,” xiii. 1. These phrases do not 
necessarily imply that the literary authorship of the code 
was expressly assigned to Moses; but it is difficult to 
understand how a book containing the history of Joshua 
and the account of his division of the land could be 
described by the phrases quoted. It is, of course, a little 
doubtful whether such phrases accurately reproduce the 
language of Ezra as to his code. The Chronicles give 
similar descriptions of Josiah’s law-book, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
14, Xxxv. 6,12; but 2 Kings xxii, xxiii does not connect 
the name of Moses with Josiah’s law-book. The allusion 
in the same context to “the law of Moses,” xxiii. 25, is 
a note of the Deuteronomistic editor and not part of the 
original narrative*. In the light, however, of the references 
in other books and of the contents of the Priestly Code 
itself, it is difficult to believe that the description of it as 
the “law of Moses” was not given it by Ezra. 

Jlearly, too, the Domesday Book in the latter half of the 
Book of Joshua had no bearing on the practical necessities 
of the crisis. Even the patience of Orientals must have 
been strained by listening for several successive days to 


1 Primer of the Bible, p. go. * So Kautzsch, Bibel. 
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the reading and exposition of the Priestly Code; and 
Ezra and Nehemiah had sufficient common-sense to refrain 
from inflicting on their audience a mass of irrelevant 
geography. 

Two explanations may be mentioned which try to 
reconcile these facts with the existence of the Hexateuch 
as a single work. It has been supposed that Ezra’s law- 
book was the complete Pentateuch. In that case the 
Hexateuch might have existed at an earlier date as a single 
whole and the Book of Joshua might have been severed 
from it before B.c. 444. This view, however, is ship- 
wrecked on the many serious difficulties in the way of 
the identifieation of the law-book and the Pentateuch. 
Another explanation is that though Ezra may have brought 
with him the complete Priestly Code and kept it intact, 
only a selection of its contents were read to the people. 
But it is clearly the book and not an oral selection of its 
contents which is described as “the law” or “the book of 
Moses.” 

Thus these considerations indicate that the Priestly 
Code, as Ezra promulgated it, no longer contained the 
Joshua-sections. Hence the combination of the Priestly 
Code with JED could not contain those sections, or 
constitute our Hexateuch. 

Another main ground for our position is the difference 
between the redaction of the Book of Joshua and that of 
the Pentateuch. We may put on one side differences of 
spelling. In any case the text of the Book of Joshua had 
an entirely distinct history from that of the Pentateuch after 
B.C. 300. The interval between that date and the Massoretic 
Text allows ample room for differentiation as to the use of 
quiescent consonants and such matters. It is more signi- 
ficant that the Book of Joshua has a characteristic phrase 
“Yahwé the God of Israel,’ which occurs fourteen times 
in Joshua, but only twice in the Pentateuch, Exod. v. 1, 
xxxii. 27'.. The frequent use of this phrase is generally 


1 Both JE, the phrase in question, however, may be R. 
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assigned to a redactor; by Kuenen to the final redactor of 
the Hexateuch, who dealt with Joshua more freely than 
with the preceding portions; but by Holzinger to the 
redactor who combined the JED and the P Joshua’s. The 
latter view is the simpler. More important still is the fact 
that while P is the basis, Grundschrift, and framework of 
the Pentateuch, it is not so used for the Book of Joshua. 
The editor has rather attempted to combine his material 
according to a plan of hisown. Again, the simplest explan- 
ation is that he is not the redactor of the Pentateuch. 
A possible, but less probable, suggestion is that the same 
redactor compiled from Deuteronomic and Priestly sources 
the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua; and that the 
difference of treatment is due to the fact that he found the 
Joshua-material already separated from the earlier parts of 
the Hexateuch. 

But as we have maintained that the Joshua-sections of 
P were not part of Ezra’s law-book ; so there are reasons 
for believing that in the Deuteronomic documents the 
Joshua-sections were already separated from the Mosaic 
and pre-Mosaic portions of JED. The Deuteronomic 
redaction of JE up to the death of Moses is most con- 
servative, the JE narratives are scarcely touched ; but R° 
has dealt most freely with the narratives of the conquest 
and made numerous additions, some of them very extensive. 
Such difference of treatment would naturally be accom- 
panied by a severance of the Joshua-section from the rest. 

Again there is a growing conviction that the combined 
work JE is found in Judges and Samuel. If this view 
is correct, the division of the work into sections is at least 
as old as the Deuteronomic redaction of the historical 
books. The death of Moses on the eve of the entrance 
into the Promised Land is so obvious a point of division, 
that it is natural to suppose that the existing division 
at that point was made as soon as the editors applied the 
idea of breaking up the history into sections. If so the 
editor who combined P with the earlier material found 
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that material already divided into sections. If P was 
a solid whole to the death of Joshua, he might take P 
for his framework throughout, and use the sections of 
JED as far as the death of Joshua. But we have seen that 
it is very doubtful whether P was a solid whole, and even 
if it was, the division in JED at the death of Moses was 
so consonant with the ideas of the Priestly School, that the 
Priestly Redactor would almost certainly follow the example 
of R°, and compile the Pentateuch, not the Hexateuch. 
He may also have compiled our Book of Joshua as a 
separate work, or the latter may be by another hand. 

One more consideration may have some little weight. 
Current views of the redaction of the Hexateuch are 
pushing its conclusion dangerously near to the limit fixed 
by the Septuagint and other external evidence. Holzinger’s 
view lessens this difficulty by transferring one stage of the 
process—the separation of the Joshua-material from tie 
other books, from the period after B.c. 444 to the period 
before that date. 

I do not claim that the extant evidence is conclusive ; 
but that the information at our disposal makes this view 


the more probable. 
W. H. BENNETT. 
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GENIZAH SPECIMENS. 


Liturgy. 


THE following fragments, partly on paper and partly on 
parchment, all written in very ancient hands represent as 
it seems portions of the liturgy in their oldest form. 

I. Fragment of two leaves, paper, coming from a prayer- 
book for the festivals. The first leaf begins with the 
words 1" on 'D of the I 4yn, and breaks off in the middle 
of the yow. The second leaf begins * x”3 Joby naw wy 
rox pour mar Seqee any Syn axedy onde now een! The 
next lines give directions to 5Nm ams 730 ‘27 nNBN ney ‘a 
yNANI ANN wIpA, &e. The third line from the bottom is a 
heading 7¥v mby, and proceeds as follows: 750 wade * x3 
pvitdy paxd enn San ena ode aey qein aay ae ay abyyn 
nenyd NWOND MYND AWD Won Dy boa wind 1310 DMN mby 
ma name 2pmwen oy 9% 8a mon abyss obi ome 
wade ya iedy Andon avn don wads * name, with which 
words the MS. leaves oft. This fragment may conveniently 
be supplemented by leaf 31 b of another liturgical fragment 
coming from a prayer-book for the Day of Atonement. 


I give it in full: wep ree odin tbo wade & any qa 
siya mds dy aad aadnnd pow mp myn Sy ow yma 


' See Baer about the different forms of the conclusion of this Benedic- 
tion, but I have found no exact parallel to this text. 

* See Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrdge, p. 382 \2nd ed.). It is, however, 
possible that this text represents the form of the private prayer. Cf. 
Seder, Rab Amram, p. 4 b, the quotation there in the name of R, Saadyah, 
though it is difficult to realize that there would be any use for it on the 
Day of Atonement. 
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pda tbo wards > ame pia. ayy $e tx aye we ray 
ody and wern Son ne aa ody ney qe ana Ne oY 
mowon ayy 9 ane p32 me Avy on ov 523 wsinnn my 
mpaw max maya wwSy ndon adv adpn wnsax ody nanx 
im o>y OMe yom aN aN NN yD ON “PIN wad 
axm maasa qnan edn mat 55 me dd Sd med anew 
any 3m AEN. TI nea Pays wad pan qrans wry 
wox Sere wya aman **. Then follows the you, &e. 


IT. Fragment consisting of eight parchment leaves. Kallir 
appears to have been one of the last authorities acquainted 
with the ritual it represents. The most important features in 
it are: (1) The form of 3°y) nox, which is still a much shorter 
one than even that known to the Geonim, and particularly 
its conclusion with the words \>xn dxww -W*. (2) The form 
of the Benediction wp ans which is only retained in the 
present Jewish ritual on the day of Rosh H’Shanah, but 
which was already known to the compiler of the Sifre 
as the usual Berachah for every day*. (3) The form 
and conclusion of the Benediction commencing o™ and 
concluding oer ana ww ‘wbx, combining thus our two 
Benedictions of 117 nox nx and pvdenw), which fact testifies 
to its Palestinian origin®. (4) The form and the conclusion 
of the Benediction my7°. The absence of the N°07 Nw) 

' This Benediction has entirely disappeared in later rituals; cf. Abudar- 
ham, p. 31 a, pow nenp dy Y/apr Ar “xa PII URW OPO. 

? See R. Joseph Caro to rv’xw, § 61. 

3 See Jerushalmi Berachoth; 3a, Yon wow NY Ww PI), and ep. the pr 
o”wn to Jerushalmi Berachoth, 11 a, in the Zitomir edition. 

* See Sifre (ed. Friedmann) 142b, ONT ONIN UPNw Mw? AIM HN 
yoxiw Dyn bw awl NEw Iw ANN dew Sw ODI INNS 8) OMEND Rw ee 
JOO NW AN WIP RNIN Naw N17 bet. Baer in his notes to the nna no 
sew refers to this passage in the Sifre, and remarks 079 "7 ‘9 13709 TIM 
syd nV) ndpn3 02 ND NTO. 

5 See Jerushalmi Berachoth, 4b and 5a (o%@Y 7222 19 4w), and Rosh 
H’Shanah, 59 ¢, OY WIN 7712) I dR WOR NIT THN. For the numerous parallels 
see Rapoport’s Kallir, notes 28 and 33; Zunz’s Gottesdienstliche Vortrage, 
chap. xxi; and Landshut and Baer to the respective Berachoth. 

® See Landshut and Baer to this Benediction, to whose references is 
also to be added Pesikta (ed. Buber), pp. 158 a and b. 
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points perhaps to the fact that this MS. comes from a 
codex designed for private devotions, since we know 
that some of the authorities objected to pryd x2 nemp 
wv3, whilst the collection of the scriptural verses reminds 
us of the daily lesson from the prophets of which the 
Geonim speak'. There are also, as will be seen, many 
other peculiar rites in this Fragment, but those pointed out 
will suffice to show the early date of the fragment, and its 
importance for the study of the liturgy. I have further to 
remark that the different forms in which the Tetragram- 
maton appears in the following is due to the inconsistency 
of the scribe, whilst the dots are mine, indicating agree- 
ment between the MS. and the usual printed Liturgies. 


3) pON Ww OM pon IM nox: onde ‘AW... PIT 
yr nt 55 5332 anys Spy aoa Sy amas Sy dy am aan 
sway xdy pin ayy adiyd oinan Sy owen by yay Sane 
wabp ain ans ayn add oemax onde ads ‘non anew nos 
ndiyo nox wma mx ands idea qow qyod ans wimax 70) 
ssndir ods ny par mana ap aisdy qow an 

nbya obs mes one ova pn on: qo bx» naa bo 
NU wpa Tw. ABN. no odea? AID wD FAI ANOw. AM 
wy vadp ar awn sad oo ypra pia wo qmado yada awy man 
oy Jow opr on dp wed ‘A so) AD WD wyer “NY Ar DN 
yy dhyd qn ‘nm bp ’n abn ’n 

sy} ane qa aoe mde whe xin ye sin ad 
rAmwy mamow sidsan Senee 

armas inde ands 8 ans qa sqndan spy spy nnn onew /n 
wesy See seam naan Sytan Sen spyy rads pny cabs: panay tabs 
ANS WI WH WT S52 wna wMAK 71 13923 PAN DOW ANP 
ody sn omy pin pin oe Seep a ANN :omaKx pp * 
4x 77AD oon Ano orn da5an Syn Po man awe OND DPD 
pay! Jou NWN ANS ETP ONDA ANDY AMX WI Mon 1d Aye 


* See Tephor H’Eshkol, p. 33. ? Fol. 2b, 
* Fol. 3. * Fol. 4. 
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m2) INNO Ay a wn seatpn Sano ane qa Pydao mds 
ye win nawn pos Saen :nyt yn} ans a Inn dawn 
naym Ano > xn 3 wae 25 ndo snawna ayn > ya ops 
ayn pmbod msn § ane qa Pom os > Pry wp wywE 
wean rosne Se ame qa qow wod wdsn wa aay ya 
wwmd asin abym woo cayman pm wad awe wads} 
nam mwa meade * asdy qa: Ssne ny din xen ans p13 
by sent Se ym wndia pp naw ann ap anwian wy 523 Anyd 
ANN WIP AwyNI ADI 7M JRO AM wo ohy ya ANDINA YD 
wnrdsa ppd pr avr inrvnd Sia saws yen rouwn TaD * 
yy Awa woRw ADeN sSenw wy MD papo * ANS Ws 
onmwed :pawon ams * ans qa jad ans wy poor abnnas 
yn DOM OMIM wD Apyn AAD par modo men van Sx? 
yooo * ans qa owns $x opsy oy ovnm jap inn’ aN 
N23 PH wy oy aw raw wd pny Pom war prya ys Sy som 
by qoy Seow Sy oan oma nbs} om sod moan 9 ans 
ma mado dy1 qay0 dyn qd by pas powe pry by oy oder 
wads yor saber ana mt nds} ans p32 IP aw mH 
yow * mmx pa Ans om pon dx 15 dy om wndan dips 
+ ans qs pbera yay pram ya poe ints 8 an evden 
wma abs wads } na ans Jb rae ov s Nay? ANT. IJMIRW 
MAX oY woy AMwyen wndmaw oYOMTIM JoMA mawn da by 
7 awn} ans qa owsyo } pton wd AyD wx ox wb 
who wana qndma Sn poy Syn qoy Seem Sy qinder ow snrnind 
by qoy Sener by gore ow smrtad 95 son} ans qa ans 
ye rode aeay * ans qa tnx wh ona qndma Syn ny 

s*Sanay may} pond? ad maar ep ose psd 


wads 8 pido orm pam 7 sped pox... 7795 9 son ane 

ynrind qnaned qnsewd qawd yoy Sener S95) wanpnw w»max rads 
wry waon + Sips ap on: pox nde ada Jaws Jaw meyd qnynend 
77 POM NIP’ oN so axnm aor ma Spy on sy 5 ndp 





? Fol. 5a. 2 Fol. 6a. 
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1 yn» oven Sop 2 ana we Dbyn tdo watee 8 ane qa sis 
povn nx? apn ae nx 754 ane amyna yma * any 3 NIN nN 
ans) os7 on nnd py awyo 55 nx nad imya qyas qn nnd 
WD INV OWI NTN AID ‘ny. M30) ONN smn :mbn_ Nd 
maoy * 2px penn yD pany am man naa av Sy syn aan 
phn 7 Seaw cats * qa meas} ox ode ins min open 
Sow2 ANS Ws wys ans qa > 55m pw pya 55 men ddan syn 
JOOND ADIIA NN NN MAY Ye INNYD AN WD? 723 AN Wa 
x3 pr ommanr 375 yma pads } awe prea gona py mben doa) 
AND NNT AWA NAA pANA pny yom :522 oAaN nx Tay OD 
HM TAI OI IHD wI2 Hy apy by onde sms II Oye 
nana nx? 75 ny sony Sapo nem yaw pan qmwe pa sw dx 
sommaxdS ods ino we mu pax ne ned qn qydy 75 oma 
den wax Ans ow 8d Sere yt xd pana 9s wae ane 2 
nywin 3 pens Sen Sane erp iow may 9 de sow pbdyn 
say dy sy wdan xd wan xd ooby 
Sow a NTN 
weap aes pba ato nbs 8 ans qa Spy nay ae So» 
span po omd sia SyBy sate TI soe nds Sy rw ymin 





sna Spon ste yaa am Soaw... Ja a sned ya 
mbox JO IND SIND 2 pMOM MIT MED WI Ddyn qd wads 4 ane 
PDT mie wma meno son odyd +> aw ts 4S yn ay 





PS. After the above was already in type I found two frag- 
ments more of two leaves each (paper) representing the same 
ritual as the fragment just described. The first begins with 
the words *** yam 53 nx aw, continuing till tyr ody> 
(Ps. exlv. 20, 21), after which comes Psalm ¢l. This is closely 
followed by the ™wy naw, which arrangement suggests that 
our fragment represents a portion of the Minchah service. 
I proceed now to give the variants in the Mwy Annv. 
and Benediction I) MIA Wwo Indi pri pin Pod PRX WI ANN 
pnca ayn @ any qa yeand a nen ayn own d3$a0 own. 


1 Fol. 7a. ? Fol. 7b. 3 Fol. 8a. 
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sth Benediction Pox wnsx ‘n w2vn, &e. 8th Benediction 
4) ANN TID wo IayA ATH Ana jw wad ayn wade “wx, 
&e. gth Benediction n> nyin men ne wads“ ady gna 
yon im ownda pp maw mao ap anman ‘3 523 Asad 
‘marae jody yarn mown ww Sy px (between the lines 5p) 
* Ans J3 (between the lines 2 ‘wyn3 n273 jm), &e. 11th 
Benediction 33*5y poor. 12th Benediction ‘nn 5x ovmwnd 
snd yaw xd ox mpn, whilst the words oYn7 7pDD IND are 
omitted. The 13th Renediction, in the middle of which the 
MS. breaks off, has jn instead of jm). The second fragment 
commences just where the first fragment leaves off (though 
coming from a different MS. and representing the Morning- 
prayer): pvp[sy> njnao + ane qa and proceeds * om 
ma modo dy yaa powo py Syn qey oder dyn aedy qondy 
ana nbs 8 ane qa bon S$aw yma maa ren a 
* any paoans on pon bx 3 Sy on dps yer. adem 
odes p22 Way map pyyva pow wads 9 ay aden pow 


Soa ans pb oun om Nays mvs mew 9 ane qa 
(margin n>oaxw) ovsmmm sonn maw 53 Sy wma onder nbs 
ans von no bx abn 93 wads imax DN oy Mwy IWS 
worsn 7 Sen by pmbe ow nrvmnd 5 aon} ans yo 
mdwn ayy minan pyp obdwa wd. The conclusion of the 
Benediction is omitted (probably by mistake), the next line 
(p. 1b), beginning pwd yn, &e. 


S. ScHECHTER. 
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The “ Fear of Sin.” 


THE title, “Fear of Sin” (son nxv), for a compilation 
closely allied to the “Derech Erets Zuta,” occurs in an 
interesting connexion in a Cairo fragment now in 
Cambridge. The fragment is written on paper (size, 9 
inches by 6%) and contains 16 sides, partly destroyed but 
in the main easily legible. The text and arrangement 
agree (with but few insignificant variants) with the two 
Bodleian MSS. of the “Fear of Sin” (Cat. Neubauer, 
120 and 380)!. The first few lines of the fragment are 
torn off, the earliest legible passage being 71N7 OY jn oy 
own cep Ssnn sow in Chapter I. The fragment then 
continues to the end of the five chapters, almost verbally 
as in the Bodleian MSS. Then at the end of Chapter V 
(in the middle of side 10 of the fragment) comes in two 
lines in larger letters :— 


nom maw po 
NV yus WN 


What follows is incomplete, but the first four chapters 
are here in full, and follow a well-known arrangement, 
beginning :— 

(i) Toyo daw xd opan(!) smd sm op. 
(ii) pom swabnd x5 oxo oI AYIIN. 

(iii) ndwa oxas aya. 

(iv) mp2 7 A. 

There were probably two or three more chapters in the 
MS. when complete. 

It is clear from this fragment (a) that the xon nx was 
thought to be a different compilation to the px 77; 


* Cf. my contribution to the Steinschneider Festschrift (Leipzig, 1896), 
p. 72, where the Bodleian MSS, are collated with the text given in the 
myn mo (ed. Hildesheimer, p. 647). 
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(>) that there was a well-defined compilation (for it now 
appears in three MSS.) bearing the title son nev. Further, 
in another smaller Genizah fragment (without title) occur 
chapters IV and V (so described) exactly as in these other 
texts of the SON nN. 

These new data confirm the suspicion that different 
chapters and compilations of the same material (known 
generically as 7X 31) bore distinct titles. — 

I, ABRAHAMS. 
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THE TETRAGRAMMATON: ITS MEANING 
AND ORIGIN. 


WHEN we turn from the circumstances of the Theophany 
in Exod. iii to the substance of the revelation, we pass 
from the natural to the political aspect of religion. He 
who thus addresses Moses is not merely a spirit of vegeta- 
tion or of fire ; he is the God of a people which has already 
a history. But he is now (E) revealed by a new name, 
and this implies more than might at first sight be per- 
ceived. We shall fail to apprehend the religious ideas of 
antiquity if we assume that all its deities were regarded as 
so many independent beings, having each a distinct indi- 
vidual existence. A god is primarily a conception of the 
mind, the object of a certain mode of worship, and invoked 
by a name which defines, if it does not constitute, the 
person or character of the deity and his relation to his 
worshippers. Such conceptions are not of necessity mutu- 
ally exclusive; they fluctuate, they overlap, they admit of 
combination and confusion, of syncretism in ritual and 
speculation in mythology. Hence the necessity of defining 
by name the God who is to lead his people forth from 
Egypt, and of asserting his identity with the gods of 
patriarchal times. He is, like them, a tree-spirit, but he 
is infinitely more. 

The significance of the name thus revealed is a problem 
which has exercised the ingenuity and the learning of 
generations of scholars. If these have not yet yielded any 
very satisfactory or convincing result, there is a presump- 
tion that the search has been wrongly directed, the clue 
is still to seek. The solution which I have to offer has 
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at least the merit of simplicity. I would refer the name 
mm to the same class with apy’ and or, with sx and 
Saye, with Syynr and 5ysm. All these names are primarily 
formulae of invocation, by means of which a community, 
whether tribe or city, was placed beneath the protection, 
the patronage, or advocacy, of the deity whose name was 
thus “called upon it” (Deut. xxviii. 10, et saepe). The 
practice may be exactly illustrated by the analogy of 
a mediaeval example, which I cite from the Monasticon 
Anglicanum, vol. I (Lond., fol., 1655), p. 890, col. 2 :— 

Ranulfus Comes Cestriae fundavit Abbatiam de DEULACREs, & 
cum poneret primum lapidem fundamenti ejusdem ecclesiae, dixit in 
Gallicis verbis Deux encres, & alii circumstantes responderunt Amen ; 
& Comes. hoc (inquit) Monasterium vocatur DEULACRES, ut nomen 
Domini super illud invocetur. 


Who can doubt that if the Earl of Chester had been 
a Syrian chief in the age of the Pharaohs, he would, with 
the same motive, have bestowed upon the sanctuary which 
he established the name of 5x mpy? 

A modern town is the result of a natural growth, in 
a spot favoured by the conditions of peaceful industry and 
undisturbed commerce, which the progress of civilization 
has established over wide areas. In the ancient world, 
upon the other hand, the foundation of a city was in many, 
probably in most cases, a definite historical event, involving 
the selection and fortification of a site, the establishment 
of a political or municipal society, the dedication of a 
sanctuary, and the performance of a religious ceremonial 
(vid. Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité Antique, livre III, 
chap. iv). “On fondait une ville d’un seul coup, tout 
entiére en un jour.... Aussi la fondation d’une ville était- 
elle toujours un acte religieux” (ibid.). In the names Sxyrr 
and 5x29 we have the memorial of such an act. The 
prophecy of Hosea (ii. 23) shows us how fully the signifi- 
cance of the former was borne in mind. That of the latter 
speaks for itself. 

It is probably inaccurate and misleading to describe such 

Yy2 
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terms as “ place-names.” A city is a place, and something 
more. It is the seat of a community. What were the 
elements of such a community we may learn from Joshua 
viii. 1b: “I have given into thy hand the king of Ai, and 
his people, and his city, and his land.” There was then 
the people; the territury which supported it; the walled 
town which furnished it with a refuge, a sanctuary, a 
market, and a judgment seat; the king who governed it 
in peace, and led it against its enemies; and, we must add, 
the god, upon whose protection all depended, and who was 
invoked by the formula which on the one hand would 
readily pass in usage into an appellation distinguishing the 
god himself in his character of tutelary deity, while on 
the other it would become at once the motto and the name 
of the city thus entrusted to his care. 

In the case of the tribal names 5xny" and Sxyne, it is 
& very probable hypothesis that these modes of invoca- 
tion were first adopted as war-cries, analogous to the 
mottoes of mediaeval heraldry. Robertson-Smith (Kinship, 
pp- 38, 39) describes the Arabic Hayy as usually meaning 
‘such a kindred group as was guided in war and on the 
march by one chief, migrating together, and forming gene- 
rally a single settlement, which might, however, consist 
of several ddrs or groups of tents at some distance from 
one another. As the hayy had its own chief, so also it had 
its own war-cry—usually the tribal name, or that of is 
god—and its own flag.” (The italics are mine. Cf. ibid., 
note, pp. 257, 258.) Mr. G. Buchanan Gray makes the 
same suggestion, Hebrew Pr. Names, p. 218. 

From Robertson-Smith’s note (op. cit., p. 257) it would 
appear that the war-cry might be changed upon occasion. 
And in the Book of Genesis (xxxii. 29) we are given to 
understand that ‘xv was in fact a substitute for apy. 
If this be so, a new form of invocation, and consequently 
a new name, might be adopted by a tribe at any period of 
its history, and we are no longer compelled to refer the 
origin of the tribal name to that of the tribe itself. It is 
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however to be remembered, that under certain circumstances 
a new tribe might be formed by the alliance of elements 
(often cognate) which had a previously independent exis- 
tence. Such an event might well be marked by the de- 
liberate adoption of a new form of invocation, common 
to both parties, which would soon become the title of the 
whole community. For instance, supposing for the sake 
of argument that the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh had 
at any time a separate existence and were subsequently 
united to form a single whole, they might well have adopted 
as a common symbol the motto bx yor = Deua encres. 
“The history of every nation,’ writes Mommsen (Hist. 
Rome, book I, chap. vi), “is a synoikismos on a great scale.” 
Of such a synoikismos between the tribes which used the 
invocation 5x apy’ and those which employed the formula 
bx mor, following, probably as a consequence, upon the 
entry of both parties into relations of dependence upon 
Egypt, we have, if I mistake not, a hint in Gen. xlviii. 5. 
The source is late, but the incident in accordance with 
probability. It may even have been upon this occasion 
that the formula bx was substituted for that of apy. 

We should be justified in inferring from analogy that 
the names apy’ and ppv implied the subject 5x. But direct 
evidence is supplied by the occurrence of the names in 
their full form upon the lists of Thothmes III and upon 
other ancient monuments. The omission of the divine 
subject may also be illustrated from the practice of ancient 
Egypt. In royal names, “sometimes the sentence is short- 
ened, and the name of the god is understood: as for 
instance, ‘ Usirkaf, Hts double is omnipotent ;’ ‘Snofrdi, 
He has made me good;’ ‘Khafdi, He has protected me,’ 
are put for the names Usirkeri, Ptahsnofrui, Khnimkhifai, 
with the suppression of Ra, Phtah, and Khndmti” (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ., p. 260). In the Hebrew examples under 
discussion a motive for the suppression is not far to seek. 
Besides the desire for brevity, which counts for something 
in a war-cry, as well as in a name in common use, the 
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invocation of the tribal god was not lightly to be taken 
on the lips (ef. Ex. xx. 7). 

All these names, in the first instance modes of invocation 
of the god of tribe or city, may not only pass in usage into 
appellations either of the god or of his people, but from the 
latter signification they may again be transferred either to 
the land inhabited by a given community, or to individual 
members of that community, especially in foreign countries, 
Their transference to an eponymous ancestor is a genea- 
logical fiction, and I find no evidence to show that the 
eponymous ancestor was ever confounded with the tribal 
god. The inference which I should draw from the narra- 
tive that ascribes the foundation of Beth-el to the patriarch 
apy (Gen. xxviii. 10-22 JE) is that Beth-el was an ancient 
sanctuary of the tribe of which he is the representative, 
and, presumably therefore, a sanctuary of the tribal deity 
invoked by the formula 5x apy. 

It remains to discuss the exact meaning of these for- 
mulae. Mr. G. Buchanan Gray has proved, if proof were 
needed, that they were originally tribal or urban, but not 
personal names. And he has added the valuable suggestion 
that the verb is voluntative (Heb. Pr. Names, p. 218), and 
that we should interpret “as follows :—bxppv=Let El in- 
crease ; 5xiyr=Let El strive ; 5x:2»= Let El build (the city); 
Senr=Let El sow,” &. This is in strict agreement with 
the nature of an invocation, whether made in battle or at 
the solemn foundation of a city, and with the analogy of 
mediaeval mottoes. But it is possible and even probable 
that in many instances the verb is a simple imperfect, to 
be understood in an indicative sense. In either case it may 
be taken to express, not merely a wish or even a supplica- 
tion, much less an abstract proposition, but an earnest 
desire or a confident faith, the utterance of which consti- 
tutes an omen or a prophecy, and like a blessing or a curse, 
is designed to bring about its own fulfilment. 

I would then interpret the six names which I have 
chosen for discussion :—. 
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Sxapy'= May God supplant, or God shall supplant owr 
enemies. 
Sxw= May God strive, or God shall strive for us. Cf. 
bya, nya. 
Sxyor= God hear us! or God will hear ws. 
These three names may well be war-cries. 


bxppy = God increase us! 
bn = God sow, or God shall sow the land. 
Soa = God build the city! Cf. Ps. exxvii. 1. 


It will be observed that all these sentences agree in one 
striking characteristic, their elliptical construction. The 
predication is always incomplete, and the direct or indirect 
object left to be inferred, or implied by the particular 
occasion upon which the formula of invocation is brought 
into use. In this respect they again resemble our mottoes 
of the Middle Ages. When the audience of Peter the Hermit 
raised the cry God wills it ! the bystander needed not to be 
told what it was that God willed. It was the cause in 
hand, the resolution taken. So when William of Orange 
sailed for the shores of England, he placed upon his banner, 
beneath the elliptical motto of his house, Je maintiendrai, 
the noble words “the Liberties of England and the Pro- 
testant Religion.” And in this connexion I may be per- 
mitted to cite the motto of my own family, Suns Dieu 
je ne puis, which my grandfather used to render, “ Without 
God I can’t get over the wall.” In all these cases the 
incomplete predication meets the need for flexibility of 
application, no less than the need for brevity. If, therefore, 
we can discover the appropriate complement, the incom- 
plete predication of the name m7 ought no longer to cause 
us any difficulty. It is precisely what was to be expected. 

Before attempting to assign a complete interpretation of 
the Divine Name, it will be well to recall briefly the cir- 
cumstances of the Exodus. It is not necessary for the 
purpose of this essay to enter into the difficult questions 
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connected with the chronology of this event. Some day 
we may possess fuller knowledge. At present any attempt 
to reconstruct the primitive history of Israel must be 
largely speculative. I shall assume that in the age of 
Thothmes III there existed in Syria pastoral tribes of 
Hebrew race, invoking the tribal deity under the respective 
appellations of Sx apy and Sx Apy. When the power of 
Egypt was extended over the territories in which they fed 
their flocks, the tribe of Joseph migrated, or was deported, 
to the borders of Egypt, and was subsequently joined, 
perhaps under the stress of famine, by the more important 
tribe of Jacob. This circumstance led to a synoikismos, 
which may have found expression in the tribal invocation 
Sew. At a later period, clientship was exchanged for 
servitude. Subsequently the oppressed people found a 
leader in a prophet of the national deity. In order to 
effect his purpose, it was necessary to signalize the message 
entrusted to him, to unite and stimulate the sufferers whom 
he addressed, by the proclamation of a new symbolwm fidei, 
a new appellation of the God of Israel, a new promise of 
his presence amid their hosts. For this purpose Moses 
devised or adopted the name mm. (Cf. Gray, Heb. Pr. 
Names, pp. 257, 258.) 

This, as I understand it, is a Qal imperfect, signifying 
simply, He will be —. The subject can be nothing else 
but 5x. The narrative in Exod. iii offers a predicate of the 
widest possible extension. The verb, placed in the mouth 
of the deity, is of necessity transposed into the first person, 
and interpreted in the sense, J wil] be what J will be, which 
is further elucidated by the analogous revelation in chap. 
XXxill. Ig, and may not unfitly be compared with the 
beautiful language of the mediaeval hymn :— 


Quam bonus Te querentibus 
Sed quid invenientibus ? 


None, that is, can tell what God “will be” to them that 
love him. But it will probably be felt that the original 
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predicate of 5x mm must have been something simpler and 
more concrete. I would suggest that the original and 
proper predicate is simply yy or nx, and the meaning 
of the Tetragrammaton, 


GoD WILL BE WITH US. 


We have it in this sense, transposed into the first person 
and addressed to the prophet himself, as constituting at 
once the justification of his mission and the assurance 
of its success, in Exod. iii. 12: Joy mK 1D IDK “ Certainly 
I will be with thee.” And further on in the same narrative, 
in the same general sense, but with a still more precise 
definition, iv. 12 J Dy ANN ‘D9N); and in ver. 15, with 
reference to both Moses and Aaron, 17°) Dy) JD DY AN DIN). 
I submit that we ought to interpret these phrases in 
connexion with the use of mK in iii. 14. 

With reference to the people, it occurs in a striking 
passage, Num. xiv. g: “Only rebel not against Jahveh, 
neither fear ye the people of the land, for they are bread 
for us:” wn mam om dyn nov wD. “ Their shadow,” that is 
to say, their god (perhaps we should read onby, but omnbs 
is certainly intended, as the verb implies a reality; ef. 
Deut. xxxii. 31) “hath departed from them, but He will be 
with us.” And in ver. 43 of the same chapter, onav }> by 
pony mn mm xdy ma “nxn “Because ye are turned back 
from following ‘He will be, therefore ‘He will be’ will 
not be with you.” We are justified in connecting both 
passages with those in Exod. iii, and the first may be 
further illustrated by comparison with Deut. xxxii. 12, 
“ Jahveh alone did lead him, And there was no strange god 
with him.” Compare also Deut. xxix. 16, “ ye have seen 
their abominations, and their idols, wood and stone, silver 
and gold, which were among them ”—nnny. On the other 
hand, Deut. ii. 7, Joy pads mm mw pyar ar, and so in 
chap. xx. 1, “When thou goest forth to battle against thine 
enemies, and seest horses, and chariots, [and] a people more 
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than thou, thou shalt not be afraid of them:” ynbx may 5 
p12 paND yoyon Joy. And again in xxxi. 8, in the exhor- 
tation to Joshua, “Jahveh, he it is that doth go before 
thee;” Joy mm xin. So in ver. 23, “Be strong and of 
a good courage: for thou shalt bring the children of Israel 
into the land which I sware unto them;” ‘Joy A’AN ‘DN. 
And in Joshua i. 5, “as I was with Moses, so Joy mnx ;” 
ver. 9, Ton wwe daa pds mar yoy; ver. 17, “According as we 
hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we hearken 
unto thee;” awo py mn wea Joy pads mim mm pr; iii. 7, 
“that they may know that as I was with Moses, so mx 
yoy ;” and finally, vii. 12, 1 n>ey mynd sow xd. Unless we 
suppose that the writers of all these passages, cited from 
JE and D, were either unacquainted with, or did not 
accept, the equivalence of mm with myx laid down by E 
in Exod. iii. 14, 15, we have no alternative but to admit 
that they interpreted or applied it in the sense, oony AnX= 
wey mn. Thus taken, mn might fairly be said to furnish 
the motto of the Exodus and Conquest of Canaan. It is 
not, I think, an improbable supposition that it formed the 
actual war-cry of the armies of Israel. 

Owing to the extreme generality of the substantive verb, 
other verbs may be substituted for it without any change 
of meaning, except a closer definition of the predicate. So 
in Exod. xxxiii. 16, “For wherein now shall it be known 
thet I have found grace in thy sight, I and thy people? 
is it not in that thou goest with us?”— ny qnada. Or in 
Deut. xx. 4, pons yrennd p>2~ py 025 ondad pony qbnn, an 
instructive passage; cf. xxxi. 6. We may even compare 
such expressions as to make a covenant “with us,” ynx, 
or to speak “with you,” pony, Deut. v. 3, 4. ef. ix. 9, xxix. 
11,24. In all these cases, as in Deut. xxix. 16, xxxii. 12, 
the preposition expresses the relation of the god to his 
people. 

But the strongest presumption in favour of the view 
here put forward is to be found in the clear light which 
it throws upon Isaiah’s mysterious name, Sxny. The 
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prophet who gave to two of his own children the significant 
names aw Nw and 13 wn d$y ann desired to bestow upon 
another and yet unborn babe, perhaps of royal race, a title 
which should express the promise contained by implication 
in the divine name mm. The child could not of course 
bear the actual name of the deity. Isaiah, therefore, by 
combining in a nominal sentence the implied subject and 
predicate of the Tetragrammaton, devised a name which 
is in meaning the exact equivalent of the title of the God 
of Israel. Certainly it was so understood by the writer of 
Isa. viii. 23-ix. 6 (especially ix. 5b), xi. 9, xii. 2-4, who 
drew the inference that the child should be filled in the 
fullest measure with the spirit of Jahveh, and should mani- 
fest upon earth the principles of his divine rule. In this 
conception lay the germ of the Christian religion. 

The law of flexibility of application involves the admis- 
sion of alternative predicates, and the idem per idem inter- 
pretation given in Exod. iii. 14 is much as if we should 
say, ‘ Dieu veut ce qu'il veut,” or “Je maintiendrai ce que 
je maintiendrai,” the complement being that which the 
vccasion requires, or which the character and relations of 
the agent suggest. Of these secondary predicates the most 
important is that which recurs continually throughout 
Deuteronomy, notably in xxviii. 58b, 72297 own nN any 
jabs mn nx min xm, where it is clear that pads is re- 
garded as an integral part of the name in question. The 
prophets of the following age, in like manner, expressed 
their religious ideal in words which echo through their 
writings, and summarize their teaching: “They shall be 
my people, and I will be their God.” Thus in Jer. vii. 
22, 23, “For I spake not unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning -burnt offerings or sacrifices: but this 
thing I commanded them, saying, Hearken unto my voice,” 
py *S yan oner ontyd psd nm. So xi. 3, 4, “The words of 
this covenant which I commanded your fathers in the day 
that I brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, out of 
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the iron furnace, saying, Obey my voice, and do them, 
according to all which I command you:” ‘a3 pyd %S onm 
ondxd nod mmx. And in xxiv. 7, “And I will give them 
an heart to know me,” ond mmx saa Dydd ya AYA oN vd 
onbyd. Also in the passages which I have attributed to 
the Second Jeremiah (J. Q. R., VI. 288 et seq.), xxxi. 1, 33, 
xxxii. 38, and the parallels in Ezek. xi. 20, xxxiv. 24 
ods ond mas mn oN, xxxvi, 28, xxxvii. 23, 27 *2W1D A 
pyd » ymv nm orndyd ond nvm pmoy, Zech. viii. 8. If I treat 
this as a secondary predicate, it is because it appears to me 
to belong, not of necessity but in actual usage, to the 
higher development rather than the primitive origins of 
religion. 

“In Hosea i. 9, the text is suspicious. It is not likely 
that n’nbxd has fallen out, and a noun seems required with 
the suffix to balance ‘ny. It is possible that we should 
read osdys max xd sw ny xd one a. Cf. ii, 18, vii. 16 
(for Sy xb read bya), and xi. 7 (for Sy read byan) Cheyne, after 
Nowack and Ruben, Lapositor, Nov. 1897, p. 363. 

In the narrative of Jacob's dream at Beth-el (Gen. xxviii. 
13-16, J) we have first the revelation of Jahveh by that 
name, ver. 13 mn ‘x, and then in ver. 15 the assurance 
yoy ‘22x. In the subsequent vow, vers. 20, 22, we find 
a striking combination: ver. 20 (E) “If God will be with 
me” yxy ond am on, ver. 21 (RJ E) “then ‘He will be’ 
shall be to me for a god” oynbyd %> am. All three sources 
are in harmony with the view here advocated. 

A parallel to this narrative occurs in the Book of Hosea 
(xii. 4-6) in a passage which seems to interrupt the con- 
text, and which it is as difficult to reconcile with this 
prophet’s polemic against the corruptions of Beth-el, as 
if we should find some seventeenth-century Puritan inter- 
rupting his denunciations of Laud to glorify the religious 
associations of Canterbury. It reads like a poetical citation, 
taken perhaps from some early psalm chanted at Beth-el, 
or sung by pilgrims on their way to inquire at that famous 
sanctuary. 
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onde mx mw 182) YNX MN apy jb33 
> pnny mD3 bay adn Se mem 

wey ADT ow” pave Sx na 

27 mn maya nbs mam 


When this was written, if I mistake not, the temple and 
oracle of Beth-el still flourished. ‘One findeth him at 
Beth-el, and there he speaketh with us” (M.T. The reading 
of the versions, “ with him,” looks very like a plausible 
correction). But the ancient formulae of Syapy and dxrw”, 
by which the deity had once been invoked, had lost their 
original meaning, and, though still interpreted by reference 
to their respective roots, were now applied to the legendary 
patriarch, and myths devised to account for their origin. 
They had been superseded by the 121, mn’, here associated 
with the phrase yy 737", to be compared with pany mm 725 
in Deut. v. 4, already cited as in some degree analogous to 
wey mn. 

It will probably be felt that if the invocation of the 
deity by definite forms such as Sew or mm was ever, as 
I have supposed, a matter of customary usage to which 
2. religious efficacy was ascribed, some term for this class 
of appellations should be found in Hebrew literature. 
I think there is such a term, and I find it in 157. The 
rendering “memorial” seems unsatisfactory, not to say 
unmeaning. In Exod. iii. 15, Isa. xxvi. 8, Ps. exxxv. 13, 
the word is parallel to nv. Schwally even derives “21 
“male” from a3t=“ call upon in worship ” (Oaf. Lex., s.v.). 
The Hiph‘il of this verb is often used in the sense “to call 
upon, or invoke,” e.g. Exod. xx. 24, if we read with the 
Syr. (Addis, in loc.) “ Where thou shalt cause my name to 
be remembered,” i.e. invoke it, for that is what was done 
at an altar (cp. Gen. xii. 8b, xiii. 4); Exod. xxiii. 13, “ Ye 
shall not invoke the name of other gods;” the name is in 
fact a call, “for name him, and he’s always near ;”—and 
a series of passages in II Isaiah, which will repay more 
particular examination : 
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Isa. xxvi. 13, Tow wor 72 725 nd ow andys wade mm, 

and xlviii. 1, 2, 
Senem pwa Dp apy’ m3 ner wo 
mn Dv. oyaen WY ANA nN 
mptya xby nwa xb yvar Syne sabyan 
yp) Sew sate Dyn WWI) WIPT Wyo ‘3 
wy MS3Iy AN 
also xlix. 1 b, yw WI ‘ON YOO WNP jwIo AIM, and perhaps 
Ixii. 6, mM MN BMvsten (so Oaf. Lex.). 

With these passages may be compared Isa. xliv. 5, 

apy’ ova NP AN oe mad mo at 
may Seren pw mm yy ans A 

In lxii. 6 it must be admitted that the rendering of the 
R.V., “Ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers,” is more 
forcible and picturesque than that of the Lexicon = call 
upon. But in xlix.1, where ‘nw wan is parallel with ‘2x7p, 
there is a plain reference to the prophet’s pre-natal “ call,” 
the “vocation” which constituted his destiny; “made 
mention of my name” is inadequate. In xxvi. 13 72 725 
qrv W213, when compared with xlviii. 1 ywor Sere sndxn, 
may fairly be rendered, ‘Upon thee only will we call 
by thy name,” yow being in fact a cognate accusative, as 
if the writer had said jr2x. The equivalence of 121 and ov 
is confirmed by comparing Hos. xii. 6, sup. cit., with Isa. 
xlviii. 2b. Cf. Josh. xxiii. 7, Hos. ii. 19. 

The reader of Isa. xliv. 5 and xlviii. 1, 2 cannot but be 
struck by the manner in which the use of the name of 
Jacob, and the name of Israel, is placed upon the same 
level with that of the divine name mm. In the second 
clause of xliv. 5, if we accept the traditional pointing, we 
are bound to render, “and another shall call upon the name 
of Jacob.” And in the fourth clause the active significance 
of no2° is confirmed by its employment in xlv. 4, 75 x7pm 
sny? xd) 22x Jowa. It may then be a fair question whether 
we should not interpret 5yxw* ov2 orp, in Isa. xlviii. 1, 
in strict conformity with mm ova oyawen, in the fourth 
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clause of the same verse, and draw the inference that even 
in the age of Cyrus some relics of the original usage of 
(5x) apy and 5yw as invocations of the deity may have 
lingered among the people. If this should appear incon- 
sistent with what has been said above upon Hos. xii. 4-6, 
it should be remembered that we have no right to assume 
in the religious history of Israel an uniform evolution of 
faith and practice. 

In a previous quotation from Robertson-Smith, it was 
mentioned that “As the hayy had its own chief, so also 
it had its own war-cry—usually the tribal name, or that 
of its god—and its own flag.” If we accept the view 
that Moses furnished the Israelites with the 121 or invoca- 
tion mn» = “God will be with us,’ and that this was 
probably employed by them in battle, it may still be 
asked, What was their banner? What object was there, 
if any, to which, for instance, the name ‘p) mn, “ He will 
be my standard,” might be applied? There was such an 
object. It was the Brazen Serpent. If we admit that the 
god of whom Moses was the prophet was in his primitive 
aspect a tree-spirit, one that dwelt in a bush (Deut. 
xxxiii. 16); that the Israelites at this period of their 
history may not improbably, like the Arabs of a later 
age under somewhat similar conditions, have regarded the 
serpent as the visible embodiment of the spirit of the tree ; 
that Moses, according to ancient tradition, did actually 
make a serpent of brass, and elevate it upon a standard ; 
that this symbol was subsequently carried into Canaan, and 
there worshipped until the time of Hezekiah: I think we 
shall be justified in inferring that it was the actual stan- 
dard of Israel, the token of the presence of Jahveh!. By 
a very curious coincidence it was adopted in Christian art 
as a type of Christ upon the Cross (John iii. 14). Cf. Bede, 
Vita Abbatum, § 9, of Benedict Biscop’s decorations in the 


' So, in the Assyrian campaigns, the god Asshur was represented by 
the two royal standards, which received worship night and morning. 
Maspero, II, 634. 
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church and monastery of Jarrow: “Item, serpenti in eremo 
a Moyse exaltato, Filium Hominis in cruce exaltatum com- 
paravit.” Perhaps there is a deeper and more real analogy 
than the Venerable Bede discerned. Both alike are sym- 
bols; but the difference between them affords a measure 
of the advance of Christianity beyond the level of primitive 
culture. 
Note A. Tue Sons or Noau. 


Was 7° ever employed as a tribal name? It occurs to 
me as possible that in Gen. ix. 20-27 (J!) “ Shem” may be 
used as an enigmatic expression for Jahveh, and it certainly 
designates his people (ver. 26), i.e. Israel, the older Jacob. 
In like manner Japheth (na"> ovndw no», ver. 27) may be taken 
as equivalent in meaning to Joseph. These two are the 
conquerors of Canaan, who is nevertheless represented as 
their brother, and as subjugated but not exterminated. 
The synotkismos of Jacob and Joseph is expressed literally 
in the second clause of ver. 27, ow ‘na jw. The three 
brethren are the settlers or occupants of the land, and are 
therefore represented as the children of “Rest.” Cf. Deut. 
iii. 20, m3’, and the passages there cited by Driver from D’, 
al] describing a peaceful settlement, the result of conquest. 
With “ Rest” begins the culture of the soil, and particularly 
that of the vine. Yet Noah, Shem, and Japheth still dwell 
in tents (vers. 21, 27). Clearly the narrative relates to the 
epoch of transition from the pastoral to the agricultural 
stage of Israel's history, which followed upon the conquest 
of Canaan. There is perhaps a reference to the immoralities 
of Canaanitish nature-worship. Cf. Amos ii. 7,8. The point 
of view of the legend is of course to be distinguished from 
that of the genealogy. 


Note B. mxay 7. 


THE view here taken of the divine name m7 affords a very 
simple explanation of the title may“, which will then be 
interpreted ny ‘sn bx mn =“ The God of Hosts will be with 
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us.” Cf. Hos. xii. 6; Isa. xlviii. 26; Ps. xlvi. 8,12. The 
hosts of heaven, which form the court and council of Jahveh 
(1 Kings xxii. 19), are thus invoked to fight on behalf of 
the armies of Israel, just as they do in Jud. v. 20. Cf. 
Deut. xx. 4; 1 Sam. xvii. 45. It is possible that this 
appellation may have succeeded an earlier form myayn 5xw 
wd or aN maya bx apy. Even mexayn 5y3 is a possible 
subject for mn. Cf. yaw. A trace of the original use of 
apy’ as a 13t may perhaps be found in Ps. xxiv. 6, and the 
meaning of pny’ may be understood from Ps. ii. 4 (pre) and 
lix. g (pnwn). 

Sometimes, after long preoccupation with the remote 
past, the mists which obscure the mirror of history seem to 
disperse, and the distant scene becomes visible. We witness 
the night attack, such as that led by Gideon; we see the 
chieftain rushing forward, pointing with his drawn sword 
to the starry sky above, as he cheers on his followers with 
the cry wy mxczyn Sx may. And the host of Israel echoes 
back mn’. Then the clouds gather, and all again is silent. 


Grey HuBerT SKIPWITH. 
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THE FORE-COURT OF WOMEN AND THE 
BRASS GATE IN THE TEMPLE OF 
JERUSALEM. 


THERE are three entirely independent narratives regard- 
ing King Herod’s temple, its plan, and the way that its 
single buildings were located and arranged. Two of them 
we find in Josephus (Bellum, V, 5, 1-6, and Antiquit., XV, 
11, 3-5) and the third in the Mishna Middoth. To these 
may be added a few supplementary, if casual observations, 
which are made in the same sources. The description 
given in Antiquit., XV, 11, and linked with the history of 
Herod, treats in a somewhat concise form of the course 
of the structure itself, but it relates, rather emphatically 
and in full details, the expenditure of labour and money 
necessitated by the difficulties which were met with both 
in levelling and enlarging the surface of the hill on which 
the temple stood, and in erecting the porches which sur- 
rounded the sanctuary ; the single parts of the temple are 
only mentioned by the way. In order to realize the value 
of this important description we must enter at once upon 
its sources and composition. We know that the fifteenth 
book of the Antiquitates, as well as the whole history 
of Herod, refer in both works of Josephus to Nicolaus of 
Damascus!. The corresponding account in Bellwm, I, 21, 1, 
contains, on the whole, the following information in but 
three lines: “Herod built the temple anew and enlarged 
the space around it, so that it was twice as large as 


1 See Destinon, Die Quellen des Josephus, pp. 102 ff.; Wachsmuth, Finleitung 
in das Studium der alten Geschichte, p. 445; Biichler, J. Q. R., IX, 328. 
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before; the expenditure was immense and its splendour 
unsurpassed, as is witnessed by the large porches around 
the sanctuary,... which he built from the very founda- 
tion.” The information, contained herein, agrees with the 
detailed account of the Antiquitates, and the few facts 
given prove that both narratives are derived from a common 
source’. A comparison of both, however, raises the sus- 
picion that the remaining explanations in the description 
of the Antiquitates, especially those referring to the works 
of King Solomon in XV, 11, 3, and to the vestment of the 
high-priest in XV, 11, 4, which are not even mentioned 
in Bellwm, are not taken from Nicolaus of Damascus, but 
that they belong to another, viz. a Jewish source. That they 
are indeed foreign parts of the story is evident from the 
use of the first person of the verb in the otherwise imper- 
sonal description*; further from the fact that events are 
spoken of which happened in the year 44% under the 
Emperor Claudius, and in 66 under Nero‘, many years 
after the death of Nicolaus, and also from the remark at 
the conclusion, raira péev ody tnd Tod TdOovs Tov svpBeBn- 
kétwy, it appears that that part which refers to the vest- 
ment of the high-priest must have been interpolated. 

If a characteristic distinguishing quality is once detected 
in the foreign parts, it will not be difficult to thoroughly 
separate them; we are aided in this by an important 
observation. A careful examination of the whole section 
in Antiquit., XV, 11, shows that the northern site of the 
mount of the temple is described in a single sentence (11, 4), 
the west site in a few lines (11, 5), and the south site with 
its magnificent porches is there given as the fourth, in 
a full and especially detailed account (11, 4). We miss, 
however, the description of the east site, which must have 


1 Cf. Schiirer, Geschichte, I, 301, n. 12. 

2 In XV, 11, § 391 (ed. Niese’, the reading is ‘‘We resolved to raise the 
walls of the temple in Nero’s time ;” § 398, ‘‘ Our first King Solomon ;” 
and in 11, 5, ‘Through which door, when we are clean,” &c. 

* Antiquit. XVIII, 4,3; XX, 1, 1,2. * Wars, V, 1, 5- 

ZZ2 
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been, undoubtedly, mentioned in the first place in 11, 3, 
as is evident from the order in which the sites are named. 
And, indeed, we find at the end of this paragraph the 
information xara pév éEgav paxw loouyjKn TO Telxer oToay exov 
dumdjv, ev péow Tod ved TeTvxnKdTos Ahopdoay els Tas Ovpas 
avrod. But in the immediately preceding sentence the 
building of Solomon is described, and there is nothing in it 
which points to the works of King Herod, for he is not 
mentioned till several lines below. We can, therefore, 
hardly look for the missing part of the description of 
Nicolaus in the sentence we have quoted above. And 
there is another circumstance which most decidedly con- 
troverts the opinion, that it may belong to Nicolaus. The 
description of the north, west, and south deals exclusively 
with the walls at the border of the mount of the temple 
and with the porches connected with them; the east site 
of the temple mount is therefore omitted, while Josephus 
speaks here of the porch opposite the temple house. Now 
it is true that Nicolaus also discourses in XV, 11, 3, on the 
vads, the temple house, its walls, doors, and decorations, 
part by part, and he, too, mentions (§ 396) mepieAauBavev 
b& xal oroais peyloras tov vady dmavta mpos Thy dvadoyiay 
émitndevwv Kal tas damdvas Tov Tplv bTepBaddAdpevos, @s ovK 
GAXos tis boxed emixexoounxévac tov vadv, that Herod sur- 
rounded the temple house with most magnificent porches. 
But Nicolaus speaks clearly of porches, which adorned 
the sanctuary on all four sides, while in the sentence of 
Josephus quoted above but a single porch on the east site 
of the sanctuary is mentioned. This sentence can, there- 
fore, not have been taken from Nicolaus. Moreover, we 
are informed in Antiquit., XX, 9, 7, and Bellum, V, 5, 1, 
that King Solomon erected a porch on one, viz. the 
eastern site of the sanctuary. And because of this analo- 
gous statement we may designate the information of 
Josephus about the single porch expressly placed by him 
in the east, as belonging to the building of Solomon, and, 
therefore, as a component part of the Jewish source. But, 
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on the other hand, Nicolaus has spoken in Antiquit., XV, 
11, 3, of the porches of the sanctuary as well as of that 
on the east of the mount of the temple. The sentence 
which we miss must, therefore, have been placed im- 
mediately after the description of the magnificent porches 
around the vads, which appears to be quite complete. 
Immediately after it we find, however, the words dude 
8’ jjoav peta tod relxovs, and a short account of the wall 
erected under great difficulties without the two things, to 
which dydw refers, being named. It seems—and this is 
also the interpretation of the Latin translator in the 
words, “porticus autem duae maximis parietibus fulcie- 
bantur”—as if the porch on the eastern site had been 
spoken of before, after the porches which surrounded the 
temple house had been expressly enumerated. Herewith 
the eastern site was described. This was followed in 
Nicolaus by the description of the northern site, such as 
we still find it with corresponding brevity in Antiquit., 
XV, 11,4. Josephus, however, interpolated between both 
his account of the buildings of Solomon, and thus put out 
of place the brief statement of Nicolaus about the east 
side of the temple mount!. 

The second account of the sanctuary in Bellum, V, 5, 1-6, 
belongs to Josephus, and contains a detailed description of 
the whole temple mount as it looked at the time of the 
author, and was known to him from personal observation. 
And the Mishna Middoth, which is our third source, 
describes also the whole sanctuary, as it appeared in the last 
decades before the destruction *. 

It may be taken for granted that within the period 
intervening between the consecration of the temple under 


1 The colonnade built by Solomon is also mentioned by Eupolemos (in 
Eusebius, Prep. Evang., 1X, 34, 4504), but he locates it in the north of the 
temple. Cf. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, II, p.118. The source of 
Josephus for his account of Solomon’s temple is still unknown; it is 
perhaps Hellenistic. 

? Cf, my article in the Chwolson Jubelschrift, ch. i. 
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Herod in the year 12-11 B.C. and the year 67, when the 
struggle in Judaea began, many an alteration, however 
slight, took place, and that more especially many a structure 
was added to the sanctuary. This fact is expressly estab- 
lished in Josephus. For in Antiquit., XX, 9, 7, he states 
that the temple, though consecrated by King Herod, 
was not finished before about 64 under Agrippa II. It 
follows that many buildings must have been added and 
completed in the meantime. That these were not, at least 
in the last mentioned year of the building, insignificant 
improvements and unimportant alterations is evident from 
the statement of Josephus, which may be exaggerated but 
is still remarkable, that 18,000 workmen were out of 
employment when the sanctuary was completed. We must, 
of course, not expect the meagre account of our sources 
to contain detailed information about all the things and 
works which were done between the years 11 B.C. and 
67 post Christum. But the more valuable must be the 
indirect explanations, though they insert but one or two 
links into the broken chain of the tradition of the temple 
structure, for they afford at the same time a contribution to 
Jewish history. We shall deal here with the (in themselves) 
meagre accounts of the so-called fore-court of women and 
the brass gate of the temple. But, nevertheless, they 
happen to be relatively more copious and fertile than the 
statements about other parts of the sanctuary, and they 
also give us an insight into the inner conditions of the 
Palestinian Judaism within the last decades of the existence 
of the temple. 


I. THE FORE-COURT OF WOMEN. 


(a) Its Position. 


It is a generally accepted opinion—and we find it stated 
in every book which deals with this subject—that the fore- 
court of women was within the wall, which surrounded 
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the temple and its side buildings, and that it was separated 
from the adjoining fore-court of laymen by a partition. 
This view is almost exclusively based on the statements of 
Josephus, while but seldom reference is made to the Mishna, 
which is then said to be either unworthy of credit, where 
it contradicts Josephus, or to tell nothing new, where it 
agrees with him. We will, therefore, begin with the state- 
ments of Josephus, in order to show that the fore-court 
of women was on the outside of the encompassing wall. 
This is contrary to the opinion held hitherto. 

Josephus speaks in four places of the space on the 
temple mount which women also were allowed to enter, 
and about the boundary beyond which they dared not go. 
He deals with this point in full details in Contra Apionem, 
II, 8, § 103, where he says: “Quattuor etenim habuit in 
circuitu porticus et harum singulae propriam secundum 
legem habuere custodiam. In exteriorem itaque ingredi 
licebat omnibus etiam alienigenis; mulieres tantummodo 
menstruatae transire prohibebantur. In secunda vero por- 
ticu cuncti Iudaei ingrediebantur eorumque coniuges, cum 
essent ab omni pollutione mundae ; in tertia masculi Iudaeo- 
rum mundi existentes atque purificati, in quartam autem 
sacerdotes stolis induti sacerdotalibus, in adytum vero soli 
principes sacerdotum propria stola circumamicti.” The 
porticos mentioned here are not buildings, but, as is seen 
by the whole context, only the single parts of the temple 
mount, lying within each other like circles or rather like 
frames, as the temple mount itself and all vestibules formed 
quadrangles. We learn from other places in Josephus, 
that all the parts which are here enumerated were bounded 
within and without by walls and other enclosures. The 
first fore-court, which even heathens were allowed to enter, 
was surrounded on the outside in an enclosed square, by 
the high wall of the temple mount with its porches, and 
within by a partition built of stone. The third fore-court, 
viz. that of laymen, was bounded from without by the strong 
wall which surrounded the temple in the shape of a quad- 
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rangle, and from within by a low partition built of stone. 
Between these two fore-courts intervened the second, viz. 
that of women; it was bounded, therefore, from without by 
the partition of the heathens, and from within by the sur- 
rounding wall of the temple. Here, too, a fore-court en- 
compassing the whole temple building, and not a space, 
occupying but one side of the temple mount, is spoken of. 
This is evident both from the whole enumeration and from 
the express information which Josephus has put at the 
head, viz. that the fore-courts were in circuitu, and is 
further corroborated by the observation, made by Josephus 
in Bellum, V, 5, 2(§ 199), viz. that women were not allowed 
to enter by any of the seven gates of the second wall. 
The gates being in the north, east, and south, it is thus 
clearly indicated that the surrounding wall was the boun- 
dary of the space accessible to women. In Bellum, V, 5,6, 
he also says: “Those suffering from uncleanness, and 
lepers, were forbidden to enter the town; women were 
forbidden to enter the sanctuary (=the temple mount) 
during their menstruation; but even when clean, they 
were not allowed to go beyond the boundary given above.” 
We also find the same demarcation of the boundary lines of 
the temple mount in Antiquit., XV, 11, 5,§ 417. The first 
wall around the temple mount and the second around the 
temple are called there zepiBodos, between both was the 
partition of stone, which was the boundary for the heathens, 
while the sanctuary within the second zepiBoAos, which 
had seven gates, was not accessible to women. Then follows 
the third zep{Bodos, which only the priests were allowed 
to enter. From all the passages quoted the conclusion 
may be drawn with certainty, that the second wall sur- 
rounding the temple was known to Josephus as the boun- 
dary of the space which women were allowed to enter. 
Hence, it immediately follows, that a building or a court, 
built on the temple mount for women to pray in, can only 
have stood on the outside of the seven gates of the second 
wall, viz. within the space, which was bounded on the one 
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side by the partition of the heathens, and on the other side 
by the second wall. 

Now we learn from Bellum, V, 5, 2 (§ 198), that, in the 
east of the second wall, a special space was set aside for 
the worship of women. From what we have just stated 
it can only have been on the outside of the surrounding 
wall of the temple. But we also come to the same conclu- 
sion in the description which Josephus gives in connexion 
with the fore-court of women. Just as in the passages 
quoted above, he first describes the exterior wall of the 
temple mount with its porches, and then the grate built 
of stone, which was the boundary line to the heathens. 
He then states: “Fourteen steps led from the first to the 
second sanctuary, which was square, and surrounded by 
a special wall. After the fourteen steps, a plane of ten 
yards ran up to the wall, and from it other stairs of five 
steps led to the gates.” Let us pause for a moment at this 
description, which shows, step by step, the space between 
the partition of heathens and the wall around the temple. 
As it only speaks of steps and a free space, it cannot mean 
the east side, where the fore-court of women was beside 
the stairs and the plane space. But Josephus is speaking 
here of the north and south sides of the temple mount. 
It is true he also describes in the same passage the eastern 
side, but every sentence clearly indicates that the observa- 
tions which have reference to it are, so to speak, interpolated, 
and the description proper is interrupted by them. Thus, 
for instance, he states: “The stairs of five steps led 
up to the gates, of which there were four each in the 
north and south, and two in the east;” and what is 
here said about the relation of the steps to the gates 
cannot possibly refer to the two gates, as these had, on 
account of the fore-court of women, a particular position, 
which did not correspond with the rest; apart from this 
the two eastern gates were behind each other, whilst those 
in the north and south were next to each other. Josephus 
further informs us, that the fore-court of women had in the 
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north, east, and south, an entrance each for women ; they 
were not permitted to enter by the others, and even by 
their own they could not go beyond the fore-court. As 
the last words can only refer to the eastern gate of the 
second wall, to which steps led from the fore-court of 
women, the six gates of the surrounding wall, situated in 
the north and south and called “ other,” are evidently meant 
here; we also see that the eastern side had to be specially 
dealt with. But it is evident from the whole description 
of the fore-court of women in Josephus, that it is considered 
as an entirely separate space, standing by itself, and having 
nothing in common with the space surrounded by the 
second wall, as women were not allowed to enter it. More- 
over, as they were forbidden to enter by the eastern gate, 
as well as by the northern and southern gates, it also 
follows that the space occupied by the fore-court of women 
must also have been situated on the outside of the wall, 
just as the adjoining space in the north and south. The 
statement of Josephus, that the surrounding wall of the 
temple had four gates each in the north and south, is 
somewhat misleading, and produces the impression as if 
they were, within a single wall, next to each other; but 
the gates of the fore-court of women were, in reality, 
lower than those of the surrounding wall by fifteen 
steps, or about seven and a half yards. In reading, however, 
soon afterwards in Josephus that there were in the east 
two gates, which were undoubtedly separated from each 
other by a considerable distance, and standing within two 
walls behind each other, one clearly sees that it was his 
intention to deal, in his description, at once with all the 
things that were on the same side. He therefore mentioned 
the side gates of the fore-court of women together with 
those of the second wall in the north and south, as well 
as in the east, although they had nothing in common, 
except that they were situated in the same direction. It 
is superfluous to call to mind the statement in Antiquit., 
XV, 11, 5, where only seven gates of the second wall are 
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spoken of. But every attempt to give another inter- 
pretation! to this simple and unmistakable information, 
viz. elxey 8 6 pay évrds meplBodos Kata pev Td vérioy Kai 
Bépevov xAlua rpioroixovs muAGras GAAjAw dbieotGtas, Kata 
8 NAlov Bodds éva tov péyav, must fail because of the context. 
To make our conclusion quite certain, we may further 
point out that the eastern gate is here called “the great,” 
and this is also done twice in Bellum, V, 5, 3, where it is 
expressly described as the east gate of the fore-court of 
laymen. From this, too, we may take it as a fact that 
the fore-court of women stood in the east outside the 
second wall. 

But how does the Mishna stand in relation to this result? 
The Mishna, too, knows, like the above-quoted passage of 
Josephus, but seven gates within the surrounding wall 
of the temple (Middoth, I, 4). It speaks nowhere of the 
fore-court of women as a space connected with the fore- 
court of laymen by a common wall, but rather treats it as 
an entirely separate part of the temple mount, which was 
still further differentiated by the sacred injunctions. In 
this regard, Kelim, I, 8, is especially instructive. Here, 
as in Josephus, the single fore-courts are dealt with, and 
we are informed who was allowed to enter them and who 
not. The Mishna says :— 

‘awd prpasa maby nya man Dar pRy wo eTpD MIA An 
muy * owd po no xno odds aay pay nop epp Sinn 
‘meon mdy payn pas owd osza ov Sian pay woo nen ows 
mby parm owd p92 oNDD ADIND PRY mo NenpD See muy 
ox pwd pra Sere pee map nepD oADA ny * nxon 
vp narod oda pa * nnd: mynd mamod onony nyws 
woo enpo dann: owd mrp wan ym) pow *Sya paw mn 
ono wmpo mespn esp: odo on yim ade owd o222 pay 
:mmayn nywa omm|s7 ova dy yaa abe owd oos2 pay 


’ Comp. Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, p. 74, and Schick, Die Stiftshiitte 
(Berlin, 1896), pp. 127 ff. 
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The three last portions of this sentence mention after the 
fore-court of the priests the space between the altar and the 
vestibule of the temple house, then the temple house, and 
lastly the holy of holies. This order shows that the account of 
the Mishna goes from east to west. That this is the case not 
only in the last three portions, but also in the enumeration 
of the fore-courts, is evident from the fore-court of women 
being mentioned, which, as we know, was in the east. The 
same order in dealing with the temple mount is also observed 
in Mishna Middoth, I, 1-5, where all the fore-courts are also 
deseribed, and also in other places’. This is of importance. 
if we compare the description of Josephus who, as we have 
seen, deals with the north and south sides of the temple 
mount, with the Mishna, which only speaks of its eastern 
part. Thus we learn in Middoth, II, 3, that, while twelve 
steps lead from the partition of the heathens to the fore-court 
of women, a plane space of ten yards is reached by ascend- 
ing fourteen steps, and hence other steps lead to the gates 
of the second wall. This statement has been considered to 
contain a contradiction, and very different explanations have 
been tried to remove it”. But there is, in reality, absolutely 
no contradiction at all ; for one reaches, indeed, on the eastern 
site of the temple mount by twelve or fourteen steps the 
fore-court of women, and, by just as many on the northern 
and southern site, the plane space of ten yards of which 
Josephus speaks. The fore-court of women and this 
terrace were on the same level for the sake of symmetry, 
though the former was much larger. The eastern gate of 
the second wall was reached from the fore-court of women 
by fifteen steps, and just as many must have led from the 
terrace to the northern and corresponding southern gates. 
For it isa matter of course that the seven gates of the 


' Comp. Tos. Kelim, I, 1, 12 and elsewhere; in the opposite direction, 
caused by the context of the Bible, runs the enumeration in the Baraitha, 
Joma, 61 a, Sifra, p. 83 b. 

* Vide J. Hildesheimer, Die Beschreibung des Herodianischen Tempels, and 
the opinions given there. 
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surrounding wall were on the same level. And, indeed, 
Josephus says, évOev GAdAor TevTéBabpor KAlpaxes avijyor, 
that stairs of five steps each led from the terrace to the 
gates, and though he does not mention how many there were 
of them, still it follows from the use of the plural that there 
must have been two stairs at least; in fact, there were 
three stairs, viz. fifteen steps '. 

The Mishna speaks only casually of the outside of the 
second wall in the north and south, but deals more fre- 
quently with the cells built therein. Thus we read in 
Middoth, I, 7, that the cell enclosed in the northern side of 
the second surrounding wall, and called Beth-Hammdked, 
had two gates, one of which led into the interior space of 
the wall, the Azarah, the other into the exterior space, the 
Hél. Thus the space which adjoins the exterior site is 
called Hél. We learn the same also in Middoth, I, 5, 
where it is stated that the passage through the Nizdz gate, 
which was in the north side of the surrounding wall, com- 
municated with the Hél. On the other hand, we have 
seen in Kelim, I, 8,and Middoth, II, 3, that the space of ten 
yards, which came after the grate of the heathens, was also 
called Hél, from which steps led to the fore-court of 
women in the east, and to the terrace in the north and 
south. Hence we know that the whole space between the 
grate of the heathens and the second wall was called Hél, 
and that the fore-court of women, too, should properly be 
called by that name. This agrees with the fact that the 
fore-court of women was, strictly speaking, not more holy 

1 About the fifteen steps which led from the fore-court of women 
to the eastern gate of the surrounding wall Josephus states in Bellum, 
V, 5, 3) TOY yap kara Tds dAAas wévre Babpav Hoav Bpaxvrepa. It has been 
generally accepted that there were but five steps on the northern and 
eastern sides. Tevre-Ba@uwv would then have to be written in one word. 
Comp. Niese, ib. The fifteen steps on the eastern side do not seem to 
have formed a continuous stair, but as in the north and south they were 
interrupted by intervening spaces. For we are informed in the Mishna, 
Sukka, V, 4, that the priests, who on a public festival descended from the 
eastern gate of the second wall, stopped on the tenth step and sounded the 
trumpets. 
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than the Hél, and that both were of the same degree'. 
Both are distinguished from the fore-court of laymen, and 
this fact, too, clearly testifies that the fore-court of women 
was on the outside of the second wall. 


(b) The Inner Arrangement of the Fore-court of Women. 


Neither the short description of Josephus nor the more 
detailed one of the Mishna can give us an exact idea of the 
interior of the fore-court. But still a series of details may 
be more clearly defined. First of all, as regards the 
exterior boundary, Josephus (Bellum, V, 5, 2) states: 
dvarerexiopévov yap Kata tobro Td KAlua tats yuvargly idlov 
mpos Opnoxelas xwpov, and calls the space itself rd ray yuvaixav 
diarelyiopa (Bellum, V, 5, 3) and zepirelyiopa (VI, 9, 2). 
Hence we must conclude that the wall enclosed all the 
sides. But Josephus does not inform us whether it was 
a low barrier, like the partition of the heathens and that 
between the fore-court of laymen and priests, or whether it 
was a higher wall. Tlepire(xioya, however, argues for the 
latter. Herewith agrees the statement of the Mishna 
(Middoth, II, 5): nwsnw meron me'pm Awe Ann mpbm 
2ynbp mea iSyndp mx, and the supplementary explana- 
tion of Tos. Sukka, IV, 1: ww 333 aya men wy wy 
mim, three balconies projected from the three sides of the 
fore-court of women, so that the women might watch the 
festival of the people, whilst the men stood below. The 
wall must therefore have been at least of man’s height, 
and of great thickness in order to support the balconies 
full of people. The report of the Tosifta quoted above 
mentions only three sides of the fore-court; for on the 
west site the rock on which the temple stood, enclosed 
within the wall, formed a boundary, and thus rendered 
a partition wall unnecessary. The stairs of fifteen steps 

’ Comp. the Baraitha in Sebah. 116 b, Tos. Kelim, I, 1, 12 and 1, 8, and 
also the sentence of R. Simon b. Johai: m3 mm aro Ow nun Yn 


PND Cw) 02220 OWNLM ow. For the text see Rabbinowicz, ib. 
2 For the correct text see Rabbinowicz about Sukka, 51 b. 
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which communicated with the eastern gate of the sur- 
rounding wall, were also there. In the four corners of 
the fore-court of women were, according to the Mishna 
(Middoth, II, 5), four chambers, each forty yards long, and it 
is also stated what they were for. In the south-eastern 
corner was the chamber of the Nazirites, where they cooked 
their peace-offerings at the expiration of their vow, and 
had their hair cut according to the injunction ; in the north- 
east was the wood chamber, where priests, affected with 
bodily defects, prepared the fire-wood for the altar; in the 
north-western corner assembled those who, cured of leprosy, 
came into the sanctuary to offer their sacrifices of purifica- 
tion. What the chamber in the south-western corner was 
used for was not known to the otherwise well-informed R. 
Elieser ben Jacob,an authority on the tradition of the temple; 
but Abba Saul informs us that wine and oil were distributed 
there’. We learn further from Middoth, II, 6, that there 
were chambers in the western wall of the fore-court of 
women, where the levitical singers kept all kinds of musical 
instruments. It may here be added that, according to 
the Mishna (Middoth, II, 2), the fore-court of women 
measured 135 yards square. Its width corresponded, there- 
fore, with the whole width of the surrounding wall of the 
temple, which in Middoth, V, 2, is also said to be 135 yards. 
Josephus speaks only in an indefinite manner of the extent 
of the fore-court when he states that eleven thousand of 
the younger and stronger Jews, who were confined within 
the fore-court of women, died in the conquest of Jerusalem ; 
he assigns to it, however, an extent which corresponds 
with that of the Mishna. 

Three gates, as Josephus expressly states, led from the 
east, south, and north into the fore-court. It is remarkable 
that the Mishna, in which the fore-court is more minutely 
treated than in Josephus, does not mention them at all; 
evidently because there was no opportunity for speaking 


* Comp. the same expression in Middoth, V, 3; and Tossafoth in Menahk. 
21 b, at the top. 
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of them. In the Mishna the three northern, the three 
southern, and one eastern gate in the surrounding wall of 
the temple are only enumerated and also named. But in 
another passage of the Mishna (Middoth, II, 6, and She- 
kalim, VI, 3) a greater number of the gates of the temple 
are given; it may therefore be supposed that, as in Josephus, 
the gates of the fore-court of women are here included. 
The text of the information, however, that is given in the 
name of Abba Jose ben Hanan, renders it questionable :— 


+ ndya ayy (1) aaynd prowp ons oMyy * onyy moy nosy 
p=) }2)2) inary) ‘ pon ayy (4) * nyMs37 ayy (3) ° pban apy (2) 
ayy (8) * Dw apy (7) * yA AYY (6) * APD» AYY (5) aryDd 
q93 Tn (10) 1b yA PEBYD LA TIP? AY Mmmaw (9) * VwA 
sow pnd arn xd anys oven (13, 12) dxowa tne (11) 


Gritz! comments thereon: “This statement raises sus- 
picion, for it seeks to make out, per fas et nefas, thirteen 
gates of the fore-court, in order to assimilate the thirteen 
genuflections in the temple to this very number; it 


therefore also enumerates as gates the two small doors 
next to the Nicanor gate, and supposes two other gates 
in the west of the fore-court, for which it gives neither 
space nor names And just as there could not have 
been any gates in the west side, there was no gate of women 
and no gate of song on the north side.” The objections, 
which Gratz presents, are too important to allow us to 
accept the account as reliable without any further con- 
sideration; but I do not think that we are, on that 
account, justified in ignoring a narrative which contains 
definite statements. For we see that the author, even 
where he, without any authority, counts small doors as 
gates, bases his statement on real facts.) We must there- 
fore not presume that he invented new gates, which 
did not in reality exist, in order to make up a certain 
number known to him a priori; but his enumeration 


1 Monatsschrift fiir die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1876, 
P. 442. 
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must be based on a tradition which differs from our 
Mishna (Middoth, I, 4). But let us ignore for the present 
the way in which the single gates were placed in the 
different directions and only consider their names. The 
fact becomes then at once conspicuous that nos. 2, 3, 
and 4 are also given in the Mishna in the same order as 
the southern gates of the surrounding wall; moreover, 
no. 6 is named there as one of the northern, and no. 9 
as the eastern gate. As these five parts agree with the 
order of the temple gates, we are confirmed in our opinion 
that the enumeration is not without value, and hence we 
venture to surmise that the two missing northern gates must 
also be contained therein, though under different names. 
No. 1 myn “yy and no. 5 729° ayy in the account of Abba 
Jose have no corresponding counterparts in the Mishna; 
on the other hand, the py n ayy and pion m3 4yw in the 
latter are omitted in the former; it therefore does not 
appear forced, if we consider these gates identical. Then 
there remain nos. 7 and 8, the gate of women and that of 
song, and it is not difficult to recognize them as the two 
side gates of the fore-court of women, where, as we know 
from Middoth, II, 5, 6, and also partly from Josephus, the 
women and the Levitical singers were placed. If, however, 
the northern and southern gates of the fore-court of women 
are named in this enumeration, then there ought to be also 
mentioned therein its eastern gate, which is expressly 
named by Josephus. But no trace of it is to be found. 
The interpretation given above of the whole passage be- 
comes therefore doubtful. 

We have, however, to consider the established fact that 
the whole temple building had altogether thirteen gates ; 
' for there were in the surrounding wall three in the north, 
three in the south, and one in the east; in the fore-court of 
women one each on the same sides; in the vestibule of the 
temple, the temple and the sanctuary one each, leading from 
east to west. They thus formed a group of four northern, 
four southern, and five gates, leading from east to west ; and 

VOL. X. 3A 
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these, I believe, are meant in the enumeration of Abba Jose 
ben Hanan, which is confirmed in the case of nine out of 
thirteen. The whole combination can clearly be seen in 
the Mishna, which speaks of four southern, four northern, 
three eastern, and two western gates; the division of the 
five, leading from east to west, into two groups is to be 
ascribed to the Mishna. For we are told in Shekalim, VI, 
2, that thirteen genuflections were made in the sanctuary : 
Nw, MrrD3 whey, DNID AYIIN, PSY AYSAX, DAnnwy vA jam 
ayo3; four in the north, four in the south, three in the 
east, and two in the west, corresponding to the gates. The 
teacher of the Mishna wanted to adapt the information 
of Abba Jose about the thirteen temple gates to these 
genuflections, but, not understanding that portion which 
refers to the gates leading from east to west, he thought 
the three eastern gates were the Nicanor gate with its two 
side doors, and he then added that the western gates had 
no names. It is possible, of course, that the three eastern 
gates of the fore-court of women, the fore-court of laymen, 
and of the vestibule, were designated as eastern, the two 
of the temple and the sanctuary as western even by Abba 
Jose, but that they were mistaken, as they were mentioned 
without names, for they had no names except the Nicanor 
gate. From this we learn, however, that the three gates of 
the fore-court of women were also known to the teacher 
of the Mishna, Abba Jose ben Hanan, and that he also 
gives the names of the northern and southern gates; these 
are not mentioned by Josephus, nor are the names of the 
seven gates of the surrounding wall. 

As regards the names of the gates, about which the 
Mishna tells us more than Josephus, another information 
given in the Mishna, Sukka, V, 4, has to be considered !'. 
Here we have a detailed description of the position which 
the priests and Levites take up at the great festival of 
water-drawing, and how they move on in the procession :— 


’ For the different texts see Rabbinowicz about Sukka, 51 b. 
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‘nen ow? mod Sew mayo soe dyn ayes pen ew on 
neveyn mdynd yes aypny wenn wypn Ia sp ¢ ys nviyn 
PYPIN YAS PMY wm ayeN ow monyd wen * wp wim iypN 
yen mmd xyvn syed wns mmd yen aed pnw cy podim 
» Som Se pamime am opps yaw wimax nox mynd ome 
samy md) eS oer wows mot oinnwD mpm mp DAME 


Here the eastern gate of the second surrounding wall, 
from which the stair leads into the fore-court of women, is 
designated as the upper gate, and another as the gate of the 
eastern exit; it can, however, not be ascertained whether 
the eastern gate of the fore-court of women or that of the 
surrounding wall of the temple mount is meant by it. We 
find in Sukka, V, 5, where the upper gate is mentioned 
again, jinnnn yw a lower gate; this is in all probability 
identical with the formerly mentioned eastern exit, and its 
name indicates that in both cases the eastern gate of the 
fore-court of women is meant by it. It also follows from 
the description that its author either did not know or was 
not familiar with the appellation of the eastern gate of the 


second wall as given in Middoth, I, 4, viz. Nicanor gate ; 
otherwise he would not have used’ the long circumscription 
ow) nays Sew nie svn dyn ayy. We find the latter 
appellation also in the description of the temple in 
Ezek. xl. 19 and ix. 2 (comp. 2 Kings xv. 35), where the 


1 The two passages in the Mishna, which differ in their designation 
of the eastern gate of the fore-court of women, hardly come from the 
same source, They differ, indeed, also in the number of trumpet sounds 
prescribed for the feast of tabernacles, which is already pointed out by 
the Talmud in Sukka, 51 b, as well as in the exact places where the 
trumpets had to be sounded. According to the first the trumpet should 
be blown in the upper gate, then on the tenth step of the stair which 
led into the fore-court of women, and at last in the fore-court of women ; 
after that the blowing of the trumpet was continued uninterruptedly, 
until the priests arrived at the exit of the fore-court. But the second 
passage which gives the total number of trumpet sounds as prescribed 
for the feast of tabernacles, speaks only of a twice repeated blowing, viz. 
in the upper and lower gate. The same account also disagrees with 
Sukka, IV, 5, where trumpet sounds are also prescribed for the placing of 
the willow twigs on the altar, and these are not mentioned in Sukka, V, 5. 


342 
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gate in the fore-court, that was situated on a higher 
level, is called the upper, and that in the lower fore- 
court of laymen the lower one. But by this designation 
only the situation of the gate was indicated, and not 
having become its proper name, it was possible that another 
of the seven gates in the surrounding wall of the temple 
was named likewise, and thus Abba Jose ben Hanan 
(Middoth, If, 6) could speak of the most exterior gate in 
the north of the wall as the upper one. How it was that 
Josephus gives no names to the gates, though in Bellum, 
V, 4, two gates in the wall of the temple mount are named 
by him, cannot be even surmised, as there is nothing to go 
on. But the Mishna gives in Middoth, I, 3, the names for 
southern, western, and northern gates of the wall of the 
temple mount, but calls the eastern gates only ‘mon ayy; 
hence it is but right to inquire what may be the reason of 
this fact. As the same is the case with the gates of the 
surrounding wall of the temple in Sukka, V, 4, 5, and also 
in the above-mentioned account of Abba Jose ben Hanan, 
and as in both narratives just the names of those gates 
which lead from the east to the west are not known, it can 
hardly be considered a matter of chance. Should the 
names perhaps be assigned to a later period, preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem but by a short time, and is it to be 
assumed that not all were given at the same time? This 
could be the more easily supposed, as Josephus appears to 
know no gate on the east site of the wall of the temple 
mount’, and the Mishna (Para, III, 6, Middoth, I, 3) too 
gives but the designation of it: man nx sewn dy yma aw 
nen and pry mvyoo 52; nm, that the high-priest, about 
to prepare the ash of purification, the red cow, and all 
persons who take part in this act of preparation, go through 
the gate on the olive mount. 


1 In Antiquit., XV, 11, 5, and Bellum, II, 19, 5; see Spiess, Das Jerusalem 
des Jos phus, p. 65. 
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(c) What the Fore-court of Women was used for and 
how it originated. 


Neither of our two sources describes with sufficient 
clearness of definition what the fore-court of women was 
for. It is true, Josephus says: “In the east there was 
a separate enclosure for women to worship, which was 
open to native and foreign Jewish women for religious 
services ;” but it is not clear whether women only or if, 
on certain occasions, men too were allowed to enter here. 
To the latter, other places within the surrounding wall 
of the temple were open, while women were confined to 
the fore-court assigned to them!. The Mishna, however, 
which speaks expressly of four chambers in the four corners 
of the fore-court of women, viz. for the Nazirites, for those 
who, cured of leprosy offered sacrifices, and for priests who 
prepared the firewood for the altar, seems to indicate that 


this space belonged to women but was used for general 


1 In Antiquit., XV, 11, 5, as we have mentioned in the Introduction, 
p. 679, Josephus says: ‘‘In the east the second wall had a gate, the great 
one by which we entered when clean with the women ; within it women 
were forbidden to enter the sanctuary.” The obvious contradiction and 
the difficulty that women should be allowed to enter the eastern gate 
of the fore-court of laymen, which he otherwise declares to be prohibited 
(see above, p. 684}, has been explained in various ways. Thus Spiess 
(p. 74 ff.) endeavours to get over it by an interpolation, which is neither 
supported by the context nor testified by the text ; for he reads, ‘‘a gate, 
the great one, rovrou 5¢ dv1ixpi dAAov.” We have already mentioned above 
on p. 679, that the sentence, which speaks in the first person of the Jews 
is taken from Josephus, who thought that the description which is 
derived from Nicolaus of Damascus, speaks of the eastern gate in the 
fore-court of women, while, in reality, the fore-court of laymen is meant. 
This is undoubtedly clear from the following sentence, which is again 
taken from Nicolaus—éxeivov 58 év5orépw rpitoy, Sov rois iepevow eloedOeiv 
éfov hv pdovois—here only the fore-court of priests can be meant, and 
éxeivov can only refer to the fore-court of laymen. The Baraitha also 
states expressly in Kiddushin, 52 b, that women were not allowed to enter 
the fore-court of laymen. The explanation of Tossafoth is artificial. 
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purposes of the temple’. Only on one occasion it was 
given up entirely to women, viz. at the feast of water- 
drawing; but even then, as the Mishna, Sukka, V, 2, 
relates, the fore-court was transformed for them, in order 
that they might watch from balconies the festive pro- 
cession and the entertainments connected with it, separated 
from the men, who stood in the fore-court itself. For thus 
the Baraitha in Sukka, 51 b (7. Sukka, V, 55 b, Tos. Sukka, 
IV, 1), states: O'N2 YM) PINID OWIN) ODIO OWI WT AWK 
‘DMpID DIN NID Mwy ow MY wwpna © wR mdp wd 
abyndis mae ows ime ispna wen mdp etd ox. ya py 
myody nw. “Originally the women stood within and the 
men outside, which made them frivolous ; it was therefore 
ordained that they should change places; but when they 
continued being frivolous, it was ordained that women 
should stand above (on the balconies) and men below (in 
the fore-court).’’ During the whole year, however, the 
fore-court of women was used, as we have said already, 
by the Nazirites and others for preparatory functions. 
The name fore-court of women, in which the tradition of 
the Mishna and Josephus agree, appears therefore to 
originate from the fact that women were there on festivals, 
and this is very remarkable. But several things known 
to have been located in this space were only made for the 
feast of water-drawing, and this explains in some degree 
the fore-court receiving its appellation from the one oc- 
casion. Among these things were the balconies mentioned 


' There were, according to a reliable witness, on the day on which 
the passover sacrifices were offered, and a larger crowd assembled on the 
temple mount, men too in the fore-court of women. For we are told 
in the Mishna, Pessah., V, 10, that the first of the three groups where the 
passover sacrifices were offered betook themselves from the fore-court 
of laymen to the extremest fore-court of the temple mount, after having 
slaughtered the animal, sprinkled the blood, and burnt the fat; the 
second one went into the second fore-court, the Hél, and the third 
remained in the fore-court of laymen. But in the Tos. Pessah., III, 12, 
we are informed by R. Elieser ben Jacob that the third group repaired 
to the fore-court of women. 
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in the Mishna (Middoth, II, 5) and Tosifta (Sukka, IV, 1). 
We must note also the chambers on the western side within 
the wall formed by the rock, in which, as the Mishna informs 
us in Middoth, II, 6 *$> 2) ondyny daa, nyn2a orm onda oww 
vw, the Levites kept their harps, nablas, cymbals, and other 
musical instruments. Now we know from Josephus (Ant., 
VII, 12, 3) and the Mishna (Arakhin, II, 3, 5, 6) that for 
the daily sacrifices only the three first-named instruments 
were used, and that it was prohibited to play others; on 
the other hand we also find the above-quoted enumeration 
in Sukka, V, 4 (Tos. Sukka, IV, 7), where the feast of water- 
drawing is described. As the two descriptions agree in regard 
to the instruments, which were not played at the sacrificial 
service, and also in other details, we may suppose that 
the feast of water-drawing is also referred to in Middoth, 
II, 5,6. For indeed trumpets, flutes, and many other musi- 
cal instruments, which were not used otherwise, were 
played on this festival. And the statement which occurs 
in both descriptions, that the Levites were standing on 
the fifteen steps of the fore-court and singing psalms, also 
favours our conclusion; for the singers stood at the daily 
public worship at the altar on the Dukhan*. From this 
it is evident that many things were arranged within the 
fore-court of women exclusively for the public festival 
.on the feast of tabernacles, and as the fore-court was 
allotted on that occasion to the women, its name taken 


1 See Rabbinowicz about Sukka, 51 b. 
2 2 Chron. v. 12 (see Kamchi about Ezek. xlii. 12); Arakhin, II, 3 S5rm 
mon 55 m0; for this see Tos. Pessah., III, rr 0227 Sy ONMY OMIM 
iTywa Soa nx om, which day is one of the twelve the flute was 
played at the altar. Arakhin, II, 6 pom by omy On) WY DWN PNM pr 
and what is stated there about the young Levites: xox J277 5y DOMIMY PR 
Drm wT pw. (comp. also Middoth, II, 5, and Tos. Shekalim, II, 14, 
Delitzsch in the introduction of his Psalmencommentar, ch. VII), show that 
the Levites usually stood on the Dukhan near the altar. Consequently 
the statement which I made in my Priester und Cultus, p. 126, and Gritz 
in the Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 391, and in his Commentar zu den Psalmen, 
p. 76 ff., has to be corrected. 
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from the one festival remained with the institutions during 
the whole year. 

It is, however, very difficult to believe that a fore-court, 
whose single divisions were used throughout the year for 
definite purposes, should have retained its appellation from 
one occasion, unless women visited it also during the year. 
It has been considered a matter of course that women came 
frequently into this fore-court, but the remarkable fact 
has not been accounted for, that the four cells, the purpose 
of which the Mishna describes, had nothing to do with 
women. We have therefore to deal first with this ques- 
tion. One of the chambers was used by the Nazirites, who 
at the expiration of their vow had to have their hair 
cut and to offer sacrifices, according to the precept in 
Numbers vi, for both these functions. It seems very re- 
markable that a separate chamber should have been assigned 
to this purpose and, without doubt, arranged accordingly’, 
whereas the appearance of the Nazirites must certainly be 
considered an extraordinary phenomenon and an exception. 
It is true Nazirites are mentioned in 1 Mace. iv. 49 
at the time of the religious persecution under Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes; otherwise, however, they do not, as far as 
I know, appear anywhere during the whole period of the 
two following centuries. They turn up again in Antiquit., 
XIX, 6, 1, where it is related Agrippa I ordered the hair 
of a large number of Nazirites to be cut, defraying, as is 
supposed, the expenses which their vow, to be fulfilled, 
required in the end*. The Mishna, Nazir, III, 6, further 


See Kelim, VI, 2 yon 233Iw DYwIVAW OMA NV. ANT MW. 

2? I am inclined to believe that the fact which is communicated in 
a Baraitha in j. Nazir,V, 54 b; Genes. Rab., 91, refers to Agrippal: mxn wow 
x DwOM AND Mn ond RED OWNM AND * New P prow on 2 Wy oD 
TWD YWA PTI PW AND TN Rom ee md WON RDO OND 1°22 NON IND Od NED 
POM AD pIW mM Mow 6 TT PO NIDD INT TTT 7D NII NN A NON PII? ; 
firstly, because of the expenses of the sacrifices being defrayed in both 
eases by a king; secondly, because of the remarkably large number of 
Nazirites ; and thirdly, because a similar thing has not happened before, 
as far as our sources go back. It cannot be denied, of course, that 
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relates that the Queen Helena of Adiabene, who was in 
Jerusalem between 44-48, was a Nazirite. Josephus(Bellwm, 
II, 15, 1) tells us the same of Berenike, the sister of 
Agrippa II, who sojourned in Jerusalem in the year 64 
in order to fulfil her vow. In his report about her, he 
says: “She stayed here in order to redeem a solemn 
promise made to God; for it was a custom for such as 
were afflicted by an illness or other misery to make vows, 
thirty days before offering their sacrifices, to abstain from 
wine and cut the hair of the head.” From this statement, 
which speaks of an habitual practice, it may be conjectured 
that Berenike was not the only Nazirite of whose vow 
Josephus knew. The Tos. Nazir, IV, 10, also relates the 
same of a woman called Miriam of Palmyra, and the 
Mishna, Nazir, V, 5, too, tells us that Nazirites came from 
foreign countries to Jerusalem immediately after the temple 
had been destroyed. It cannot be a matter of chance that 
all the statements about Nazirites' which have come down 
to us, have reference to the period of the years 42 to 70, 
but it is rather due to the circumstance that there were 


many Nazirites about that time. Three of the five narra- 


just as the religious persecution under Antiochus IV, the persecution 
of the Pharisees under Alexander Jannai may have produced a large 
number of Nazirites. According to the above interpretation the learned 
man, who is reported by the Aramaic portion of the narrative to have 
had intercourse with the king, is most likely to be Gamaliel I; for, as 
we learn in a Baraitha in Pessuh., 88b, a question regarding the passover 
offering is submitted to the latter by a king and a queen, and by these 
only Agrippa I and his wife Kypros can be meant. (In Pessah., 574, 
they are said to have further questioned the high-priest Issakhar of 
Kefar Barkai about a similar thing.) By Simon, as he is named in the 
narrative, the high-priest Ismael ben Fiabi might also be meant; for 
the latter is called in several places of Talmudical reports Simon the 
Just. He is reported in a Baraitha in Nedarim, gb (Tos. Nazir, V, 7; 
j. Nazir, I, 51¢; Sifre Numeri, § 22), to have said about himself, that he 
had never eaten of the sacrifice of a Nazir, except once. Hence there 
were at his time many Nazirites; then the king, whom he petitions, 
would be Agrippa II; for Ismael officiated between 59-61. See my article 
in Chwolson’s Jubelschrift, ch. IT. 
1 See Acts of Apostles, xxi, 23 ff., and the respective commentaries. 
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tives inform us that women made the vow of abstinence, 
while the two others do not exclude the possibility that 
the abstainers were also women. It must further be 
pointed out that it was a queen in one case, and in another 
the sister of the King Agrippa. Hence we may conclude, 
I think, that a great number of the Nazirites were women, 
and that the remarkable increase of this vow, within the 
three last decades of the existence of the temple, is to be 
ascribed to the fact that the Queen Helena had made such 
a vow and come to Jerusalem in order to fulfil it. Her 
example had, undoubtedly, prompted many women of 
Jerusalem and Judaea to become Nazirites, and it thus 
became necessary to designate and arrange a separate place 
both for the Queen Helena, who undoubtedly came to the 
temple, as she gave to it liberal presents, and for the women 
who were stimulated by her piety, to worship in. As 
women were not allowed to enter the surrounding wall 
of the temple, it was but natural that a place of worship 
was allotted to them outside this wall, viz. at the side 
which, on the one hand, allowed them to look into the 
temple proper and was directed towards the sanctuary, 
and where, on the other hand, male visitors went in the 
least. If we admit this consideration we may take it that 
the chamber for the Nazirites was established in the years 
atter 42, when Agrippa I entered upon the regency and at 
the time of Queen Helena. 

It must appear rather hazardous to draw from one single 
fact the inference as to the time of the origin of an institu- 
tion, and especially if all the opinions in regard to it, which 
have prevailed hitherto, are thereby contradicted. Other 
documents must therefore be adduced. And indeed the 
same period which was determined above by the years 42 
and 70 is also suggested in another statement in the 
Mishna, Kerithoth, I, 7, where we read: op yy AvyD 
pox xd ain pyon Sedna pa pyow pan tox + sar ta aden 
my wow neem sod) eninn mvad p02 + pa yaw sy adda 
pynam nbn) Ink jIIP ANID Mw MI won men nryd won 
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DNYSI2 O32 12 Op Woy * nan ody aNwA per: once the 
price of pigeons had risen immensely in Jerusalem; and 
Simon ben Gamaliel took an oath not to rest until they 
became cheaper; he went into the house of learning and 
declared that a woman who under certain circumstances 
would have to offer five sacrifices, would do her duty with 
one offering ; consequently the price of pigeons was greatly 
reduced. It is clear from the whole narrative that the 
price had risen so high because there had been an unusually 
great demand for pigeons. This was caused, as is evident 
from the sentence of Simon ben Gamaliel, by the fact that 
many women whose duty it was to bring several offerings, 
had omitted to carry out this biblical precept and now 
wished to make good their neglect. It was but natural 
that with such a demand the pigeons required for their 
sacrifices became more expensive, and if women were not 
altogether to leave off, under these circumstances, to bring 
offerings, it was necessary to make this obligation more 
easy. In any case the report supposes, with unmistakable 
clearness, a sudden change to have occurred in regard to 
the religious duties of women, who were prompted thereby 
to fulfil the precept which they had neglected for many 
years’. Though we know not exactly in which year this 
occurred, it must certainly be computed between the years 
50 and 70, the time of Simon ben Gamaliel. We have thus 
again established the fact that women visited the temple in 
great numbers to sacrifice their pigeons, and hence we may 
conclude that the authorities of the temple took care that 
they had enough room on the temple mount. Again, as 
we are informed by the Mishna (Sota, I, 5), the eastern 
site on the outside of the surrounding wall of the temple 
was set apart as the place where women should assemble 
for their purification. The same is the case with those 
who, after having been freed from uncleanness, came 


1 The Mishna, Shekalim, VII, 7, also speaks of these sacrifices being 
facilitated : was 9D Mei Yww MnDEN pIpT oD. 
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into the sanctuary to offer sacrifices ; to them the sentence 
of Simon ben Gamaliel also refers. They formed, together 
with those who, cured of leprosy, brought their sacrifices of 
purification into the temple, the category of those who 
had to be declared clean', and they stopped in the naw 
p'ywyon7, the fore-court of women. We therefore arrive at 
the conclusion that the chamber, where women sojourned 
who brought offerings after their confinement, was established 
at the time of Simon ben Gamaliel. 

And other statements too tell us that women used to 
visit the sanctuary about that time, whereas I know 
of none previous to the year 42%. In a Baraitha in 
Hagig1, 16 b (Sifra, 4.¢), Rabbi Jose ben Halafta relates 
the following: “Abba Eleasar told me: We had once 
brought a young calf into the temple as a peace-offering 
and we drove it into the fore-court of women, who put 
their hands upon the victim, not because they were ordered 
to do so, but in order to please them.” As Jose ben Halafta 
was not born before the year 80, Abba Eleasar, who is here 
said to have narrated the occurrence as one who witnessed 
and took part in it, must have lived in the last decades of 
the existence of the temple. In the Mishna, Hadla, IV, 
12, we learn that a priest, named Joseph, had also 
brought the female members of his family to Jerusalem 
for the supplementary passover offering ; but as the sages 
disapproved of it they had to leave. He can only have 
been prompted to do this by the spirit of the time, which 
also allowed women to take part in the sacrifices ; for, 
indeed, they seem to have been taken with him to the 
passover offering proper*®. This is supposed to have been 


* See Tamid, V, 6: rman ww ORXDDN NX Pern WT IMre7 wD, who 
are identical with those mentioned in Sota, I, 5: mticn nx ppwd owe 
OyNs07 NX PID) MwA AR pytrn. 

2 It is true that the accounts of the Talmud about the time which 
precedes the year 42 are very meagre. See also Aboth, V, 5. 

5 See the Mishna, Pessah., VIII, 1, and the Baraitha in j. Kiddus., 
I, 6re; 07 * RD O37 AT ON AED WM ADSDd PrN Nop Aww TNT 
Pow 137 12 WPdR IT PONT Ww Jw PR Aosy> ww NOD AWW MeNT WwiR 'Dy 
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the rule, as the Baraitha in Pessah., 89 a, tells us about their 
actual participation in the sacrifice: oad m3 wip) AwyD 
ovdpy O13) mmr nya xyo. In the same way the state- 
ment of the Baraitha in Hrubin, 96a (j. Berakh. II, 4e, 
Mechilta about Exod. xiii. 9, p. 21a): nnn ‘ea na 520 
x1 bin aby ann ao Sw aneer oon aa imo xd: pdan nnn 
DDN 73 MD, belongs, very likely, to this period, though we 
are not in a position to say anything more definite 
about the women here mentioned. We are here told of 
the pilgrimage of a woman to Jerusalem, though it is only 
mentioned as an exceptional case. But even if there were 
but few who had come for the festivals, nevertheless, room 
had to be found for them, and thus it was the fore-court of 
women, as is shown by the description of the feast 
of water-drawing, in which women assembled with their 
offerings. It follows from these considerations that not only . 
the chamber of the Nazirites and that of those who had 
been cured of Levitical uncleanness, was established within 
the three last decades of the temple, but that the fore-court 
of women, too, which was in their immediate vicinity, or 
rather between them, originated within the same period ; 
for there was no need for it as long as there were no female 
visitors in the temple. We have, moreover, to take into 
consideration the fact that not before the last decades, 
previous to the destruction of the temple, can the feast of 
water-drawing, which attracted the largest number of 
women on the temple mount, be shown to have regularly 
taken place along with popular festivities. As far as 
I know we have the description partly from Joshua ben 
Hananja, who was a young man in the year 70, partly 
from the teachers of the Mishna, who had witnessed it 
themselves and described it immediately after the destruc- 
tion of the temple. Their description gives us the 
impression that they tell us about institutions and 
circumstances which have only taken place at their own 


2w MOD Aw AN CONTR TPDD pee mop moy mwNT Ww. See also 
j. Halla, IV, 60 b below, and Tos. Pessah., VIII, to. 
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time. This is confirmed by other acts!. Moreover, the 
participation of Simon ben Gamaliel in the festivities 
is pointed out as very extraordinary, and it is he whose 
teachings during the years 50-70 also refer to other insti- 
tutions of the fore-court of women”. Finally we may add 
that the Queen Helena, whose presence in Jerusalem may 
have caused the establishment of one of the chambers in 
the fore-court of women, sojourned there also during the 
feast of tabernacles (Tos. Sukka, I, 1; 7. Sukka, I, 51d; 
b. Sukka, 2b), and that according to Josephus (Bellum, V, 
5, 2) the fore-court of women was open both to native and 
foreign women; and thus our conjecture that the fore- 
court itself owes its origin to the appearance of Queen 
Helena in the sanctuary in the years 44-48 will be greatly 
strengthened ®, 


(d) On the History of the Fore-courts. 


All the proofs which I have quoted above, and which are 
only based on indirect statements, signify nothing if it can 


1 See my article in Chwolson’s Jubelschrift, ch. I. 

2 Tos. Sukka, IV, 4,5; j. Sukka, V,53b; 0b. Sukka, 55b. The feast of 
water-drawing may belong to a prior period, but the festivities and 
processions connected with it likely fall within the last decades before 70. 
In the passages we have quoted is also mentioned what Hillel said when 
he noticed various groups of the people participating in the feast of 
water-drawing with unequal zeal. Hence it might be concluded that 
the feast: was already celebrated by the people at his time. But both 
the Tosifta and the corresponding passages speak of the statement of 
Hillel in the midst of their narrative about this festival, without 
expressly mentioning that his sentence has reference to this occasion ; 
neither does the report as given in the Talmud of Jerusalem mention it. 
I am therefore inclined to believe that Hillel did not make the remark 
at the feast of water-drawing. The tradition in b. Sukka, 53a, which 
gives in the same connexion another sentence of Hillel, which cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with this festival, shows that my doubt 
is justified. There the statement appears to be a copy of the narrative 
about the participation of Simon ben Gamaliel in the festival. 

5 Venetianer in Magyar Zsidé Szemle, 1895, p. 220, also believes that 
the fore-court of women came into existence at a later period; but he 
computes it about the time of the temple building by Herod. 
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be shown that the fore-court of women or one of its build- 
ings already existed in the temple built by Herod, or even 
before in that of Zerubbabel. In order therefore to either 
support or weaken our conjecture about the date of the 
origin of the chambers of the fore-court of women, we must 
consider the different fore-courts of the sanctuary. We 
may at once take it for granted that King Herod founded 
the new temple after the model of the former one, but on 
a larger scale and with greater splendour; and that, 
because of the state of public feeling against him, he took 
the greatest care to introduce no innovation beyond the 
expansion of the building space, the fore-courts, the sur- 
rounding walls and the single buildings, and the enlargement 
and addition of gates. The people would have looked upon 
any alteration in the plan itself as a eontempt of what was 
old and long established. If we therefore knew the sanc- 
tuary of Zerubbabel, we might draw from it the conclusion 
as to a similar plan and arrangement of the corresponding 
parts in that of Herod, and we might be justified to conclude 
from the latter to the former. However, the former is not 
known to us, even in its outlines ; for the Book of Ezra, which 
contains the history of the temple, does not devote a line to 
details, and Josephus too only reproduces the meagre 
account of Ezra vi. Only in the Books of Chronicles, which 
introduce in their descriptions of the time of the kings the 
circumstances of the fourth century before Christ, occasion- 
ally a few details about the second temple are given. Thus 
in the description of the temple of Solomon in 2 Chron. iv. 9 
it is related above all: mnd3y Abram miym onan ayn wy 
:nwn3 may ommindy mty>, Solomon built the court of priests 
and the large fore-court with copper-plated doors'. Here, 
as elsewhere, the book speaks of two fore-courts, 2 Chron. 
Xxxiii. 5; 2 Kings xxi. 5: * m2 nyyn ‘nw3, and, in the 
plural form without any further remark, in 1 Chron. xxix. 
12: Depa nw ondxn ms aap mawda $55) » mya ninynd, 


1 See Stade in Z. A.T. W., 1883, p. 152. 
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also 1 Chron. xxiii. 28, xxviii. 6 ; 2 Chron. xxiii. 5; Nehem. 
Viii. 16, xiii. 7, and Ps. lxv. 5, lxxxiv. 11, xcii. 14, xevi. 8, ¢. 4, 
CXvi. 19, cXxxv. 2; most of these undoubtedly refer to the 
second temple. It is also evident from 1 Mace. iv. 38 that 
there were two fore-courts: “ And they saw the sanctuary 
desolated, and the altar desecrated, and the gates destroyed 
by fire, and the fore-courts covered with bushes as in a forest 
or on a mountain, and the chambers destroyed.” Here 
“ fore-courts” is used in the plural form. As the author 
only refers to those buildings, places, and things which 
were in the temple of Herod within the surrounding wall, 
we may conclude that he also, in speaking of fore-courts, 
only refers to the two which were known in the sanctuary 
of Zerubbabel and Herod, and which were also located 
within the wall. The description of the rebuilding of the 
temple which then follows in 1 Mace. iv. 48 confirms 
this opinion. Here also the single parts of the sanctuary 
are enumerated, among them fore-courts in the plural, 
and here again the description only contains what was 
situated within the wall of the fore-court of laymen. This 
proves that only these fore-courts were in existence. If 
we compare it with the express statements in 2 Chron. iv. 9 
and the numerous observations which we find in Josephus 
and the Mishna, we are justified in maintaining that the 
fore-court of the priests and that of laymen is meant by 
them. Our opinion is further corroborated by 1 Mace. ix. 
54, where it is stated: Alkimos orders to pull down 10 
Teixos Tijs avAijs tv dylwy Tis éowrépas Kal Kabeire Ta Epya TOV 
mpopntav Kal évip£ato xaatpeiv'. Ta ayia means, accord- 


‘ The first sentence speaks of the actual pulling down of the works 
of the prophets, while the second only relates that Alkimos began to 
pull them down. It is manifest that both statements cannot be main- 
tained next to each other. And there is no basis for the explanation 
which Grimm gives in reference to this passage, viz. that in one part 
of the wall the order of Alkimos was actually carried out, but in the 
other it was only begun. Neither is the explanation which Keil gives 
in justification of the last sentence more clear. But it rather seems 
to be a sentence added by a writer who would not admit that the order 
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ing to 1 Mace. iv. 48, the temple house itself, just as 
aylaoua in iv. 38, where it is said to have been built ; 
‘H addi tév dylwy means, therefore, the fore-court of the 
temple house to which, as there were several fore-courts, is 
added  éowrépa, viz. that the fore-court adjoining the 
temple house, that is the fore-court of priests, is meant 
thereby. Thus Alkimos orders the wall which surrounded 
this fore-court to be pulled down!. 

We find the same appellation for this fore-court, and also 
the division of the fore-courts into two parts, in the vision 
of Ezekiel about the future temple; for in xliv. 17: 
mby dy wad nye “a moan qynn nye dx oma am 
mMD) Mow ANN “pws onwa wy omdy; and in xliv. 19: 
non we oA mse wwe opm dx ansnn oynn bx onsya 
pAwI33 DYN NS wap xd) wapn mwa OMS II) O23 ONwW; 
we find expressly mentioned next to each other, the inner 
fore-court as the office of the priests, and the exterior 
one as the place where the people sojourned during the 
sacrificial service. We have further to bear in mind that 
in LXX in Ezek. xliv. 18 the inner fore-court is called 
1) avAn H €owrépa, viz. by exactly the same words as in 1 Mace. 
ix. 54. It is also called in Ezek. xlii. 13, 14, xlvi. 19, 20 
wip, and surrounded by a wall, which can only have been 
a low one, as it is called 77) in xlii. 7, 10,12. It is this 
wall which Alkimos ordered to be pulled down, as it 
formed a barrier between the priests and the people, and 
he desired, in all probability, that the latter should be 
nearer the altar and the sacrificial service. It is not stated 
that this wall was again put up, and the people certainly 


had been actually carried out, and he also interpolated interruptingly in 
verse 55 between the two punishments which Alkimos suffered: «ai 
éverodioOn Ta Epya avrod. 

1 That is also the explanation of Keil in reference to this passage, 
p. 162. The objections raised by Schiirer, Geschichte, I, p. 176, note 5, 
cannot be persuasive against the simple text. He identifies 4 ava) 4 
éowrépa with the designation given only by Josephus to the second 
surrounding wall of the temple, 4 év3ov aiAn, which is certainly without 
any foundation. 


VOL. X. 3B 
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wished to be allowed to enter further. The barrier did 
therefore not exist for a long time, and was only built 
by King Alexander Jannai. This Josephus states in 
Antiquit., XII, 13, 5: dpvpaxrov be EvAwov wept tov Bapor 
kal Tov vadyv BadAduevos expt Tod OptyKod, els dv pdvors efqr 
iepedow elovévar. It was a wooden one, but Herod built 
one of stone (Bellum, V, 5,6). That it is identical with 
the one built by Alexander is also proved by the descrip- 
tion given here: meporepe 52 tov te vady kal tov Bapov 
evAddy tt kal xaplev yelovov cov mnxvaiov tos, d ducipyev 
éfwrépw tov djyov amd Tav tepéwv. These details show us 
at the same time that the temple of Zerubbabel was like 
the one sketched out by Ezekiel in those points into which 
we have inquired, simply because they both took as a model 
the building which existed before the exile’. From the fact 
that no mention whatever of a fore-court of women in the 
sanctuary is made by Ezekiel in the course of his detailed 
description of every particular, we may conclude that there 
was no fore-court for women in the temple of Zerubbabel, 
nor, in all probability, in that of Herod *. 

In dealing with this question the description of the 
temple of Solomon which we find in Josephus (Antiquit., 
VIII, 3, 9) deserves our notice. For it contains among 
other things the following: “On the outside of the wall of 
the fore-court of priests (which he describes almost with 
the same words as those built by Alexander Jannai and 
Herod, mepiéBare 5€ rod vaod KixAw yelovov els tpeis mxes 
dvayayav 7d twos, elp£ovra pev Tovs moAAOds Ths els TO tepov 
eicddov, povois 88 dvemmevnv avrny tois lepedor onuavodyra) 
Solomon built a sanctuary in the form of a quadrangle, 
erecting large and wide halls and opening high gates, 
each of which was directed towards one of the cardinal 

1 See Smend, Ezechiel, p. 317, and Cornill, Ezechiel, p. 453. 

2 The Mishna, Middoth, II, 5, recognizes, indeed, the four chambers of the 
fore-court of women in those described by Ezekiel in xlvi. 21 ; but if we 
consider the position and designation of the chambers as given here, we 
shall see that they differ from those of the fore-court. See also Kamchi in 
reference to this passage. 
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points of the world, and closed by golden doors. All 
of the people entered this sanctuary, around which 
was the third sanctuary, which was surrounded by 
double halls.” If we consider the plan and form of the 
fore-court, as described here, we shall soon see that they 
exactly agree with Ezek. xl. 47. It also contains the 
number and position of the gates as given in Ezek. xl. 
20-31, and the porches along the wall of the fore-court! as 
given in Ezek. xlii. 6, which Josephus mentions as also 
belonging to the temple of Zerubbabel (A ntiquit., XI, 4, 7”), 
and consequently also to that of Herod (Bellum, V, 5, 2). 
Josephus further mentions, as we have already pointed out 
in the temple of Solomon, the low wall around the temple 
house and the altar which we found in Ezekiel, the First 
Book of Maccabees, and in connexion with the King 
Alexander Jannai. In all these details the accounts agree, 
and hence we may conclude that the description of the temple 
of Solomon may have been taken from the vision of Ezekiel, 
or rather the second temple of Zerubbabel, nay, perhaps— 
as might be inferred from the double halls being men- 
tioned around the extreme fore-court, but does not seem 
probable, as only four gates are given—from that of 


1 Of this hall within the inner fore-court of the temple of Solomon, 
which Josephus also mentions in Antiquit., XV, 11, 3, and Bellum, V, 5, 1, 
Eupolemos too speaks in Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, IX, 34, 250¢; 
but he places it on the northern site, while Josephus locates it in the 
east ; comp. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, I, p. 118. But in Antiquit., 
VIII, 3, 9, halls on all sides of the wall are ascribed to Salomo. 

2 For Josephus states: ‘“‘The priests and Levites placed gate-keepers at 
each gate according to the Mosaic law, for the Jews had erected tds & 
KvKAry TOU vaod arods Tov évdodev iepod.” First of all it must be said that 
the three last words are a useless addition of Josephus himself to what 
he copied; it is conspicuous by the very expression which Josephus 
alone uses for the designation of the fore-court. We have also to con- 
sider that the connexion between the porches and the door-keepers 
is not clear, as these had their places outside the fore-court (Middoth, I, 1). 
But if we bear in mind the chambers which were formed by the porches 
(see Sulley, The Temple of Ezekiel’s prophecy, pp. 26 and 31) and the doors 
of which went outside (Middoth, I, 5, 7) the account becomes partly 
intelligible. 

3B2 
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Herod, and transferred to that of Solomon. But even 
here, though the fore-courts are clearly described, nothing 
is said which would point to the existence of a separate 
fore-court for women. For in none of the descriptions 
which we have hitherto examined are women even men- 
tioned, and they are directly excluded by the statement 
in the description of the temple of Solomon, viz. that all 
of the people entered the second sanctuary; for women, 
as Josephus clearly points out in other places, were not 
allowed to enter this fore-court, and this was certainly 
also the case at the time before Herod. At the end of our 
inquiry into the development of the fore-courts we thus 
come to the conclusion that there was in the temple of 
Herod no separate fore-court for women to worship in. 
The one which is described by Josephus in Bellum, V, 
5, 2, must therefore have come into existence in the time 
after Herod. 


(e) On the History of the Temple Gates. 


And still another inquiry, which we have to make 
entirely apart from this, is likely to confirm our proposition 
about the date of the origin of the fore-court of women. 
We have to deal with the question when the gates of the 
temple took the form in which they are described by 
Josephus in connexion with the fore-court of women. 
But it must be stated at once that other alterations also in 
the sanctuary took place in the time after Herod. For 
several accounts indicate that its gates underwent a great 
transformation long after King Herod had consecrated 
the temple. For Josephus tells us in Bellum, V, 5, 3, that 
nine of the ten gates which were in the inner fore-court 
were overlaid with gold and silver, and that these mag- 
nificent metal dressings were presented by the Alabarch 
Alexander, the father of the procurator of Judaea, Tiberius. 
Josephus does not state when this donation was given, but 
from other accounts, which he gives elsewhere of Alexander, 
we might draw a chronological conclusion. He relates in 
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Antiquit., XIX, 5, 1, that the Emperor Claudius, when he 
came on the throne, in the year 41, delivered Alexander 
from prison, to which he had been sent by Caligula. 
Gratz! points out that Alexander must have been in 
the year 20 already a grown-up man, as his son Marcus 
was betrothed by Agrippa I, who died in 44, to his 
(Agrippa’s) daughter (Antiquit., XIX, 5, 1), and Marcus 
must have been at that time at least twenty years old. It 
has to be added that the latter died soon after, and 
Agrippa I married his daughter to his brother Herod II ; 
her betrothal to Marcus must therefore have taken place 
one or two years before. Moreover, as Alexander is men- 
tioned by Josephus as an old friend of Claudius, and as 
the advocate of his mother, we shall be probably right in 
supposing that both were of the same age, and as Claudius 
was born in the year 10 B.c., Alexander must have been 
born about the same time. He was rich?; for he provided 
Agrippa, who later became king, when he journeyed to 
Rome in 36 without any means, with money (Bellum, V, 
6, 3), and he was therefore in a position to give a large 
donation to the temple in Jerusalem. But when was this? 

But even if we presume, as we have just stated, 
Alexander to have been born in the year 10, or, at the 
utmost, to have been seventy-one years old in the year 41, 
viz. to have been born in the year 30 before Christ, he 
cannot have given his donation of gold to the temple in 
Jerusalem for the building under Herod; for its building 
began in the year 20/19 before Christ, and its consecration 
took place* in 12/11; hence Alexander was then a child. 
Neither the reign of Archelaus (4. before Christ till 6 after 
Christ), nor that of the Roman procurators (6-41), supplies 
an occasion on which the Alabarch of Alexandria may have 
been induced to have the gates of the inner fore-court 


1 Monatsschrift, 1876, p. 316. 

2 Antiquit., XX, 5, 2:.’AAaBapyjoavtos év ’"Adefavdpeig yéver TE Kal mrAOUTY 
mporevoaytos Tav éxet Kad’ airdv. 

3 Antiquit., XV, 11, 5,6. See Schiirer, Geschichte, I, p. 301, note 12. 
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covered with gold. For the avarice of the procurators did 
not admit of such an idea. The age of Alexander, as well as 
the change of his fate when Claudius became emperor, and 
his relation to Agrippa I, who was appointed King of 
Judaea by the same Claudius, point to the year 41 as the 
most probable date for his large donation. For at that 
time he was delivered from prison, the Jews of Alex- 
andria recovered their rights, and those of Palestine 
were relieved of the terrible oppression from which they 
were suffering under Caligula, and Alexander became 
related to Agrippa I by betrothal. The gilding of the 
temple gates may have been a thank-offering to God for the 
liberty which he had gained personally, as well as that of 
all the Jews. But how did the gates look up to that time? 
We are certain that Herod did not plate them with gold 
and silver at the time when he built the temple. This 
is evident both from what Josephus tells us about the 
gift of Alexander, and not less from the fact that 
Nicolaus of Damascus says nothing at all on the point. 
For he describes especially and rather exuberantly (A ntiquit., 
XV, 11, 5) the splendour and magnificence of the gates of 
the temple house, in order to glorify the king, and he 
would certainly not have omitted to relate the same of the 
gates of the wall of the fore-court if there had been an 
occasion to do so. 

Let us assume that the account of Josephus, viz. that 
Alexander gilded nine out of the ten gates, is to be taken 
in a strictly literal sense. It then follows that Alexander 
only adorned the nine exterior gates of the surrounding wall 
and of the fore-court of women, but that he left unaltered 
the eastern gate of the surrounding wall, or that a tenth gate 
was not yet in existence, or that one of the ten, having been 
already overlaid with a precious coat by somebody else, the 
gilding by Alexander was rendered superfluous. The Mishna 
(Middoth, II, 3) states: sar dw nvab unw2 ov yaw onyen 52 
SDTYO [NVINY IHD DOIN W) DI D3 AWYIW IBD WPI “ywN PIN; 
all gates of the temple were transformed into golden ones, 
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with the exception of the Nicanor gate, as a miracle 
had happened to it or, as others say, because its brass 
glittered like gold. In this statement the Nicanor gate 
is supposed to exist, viz. plated with brass, when the others 
were being gilded. But even this was not due to Herod, 
but was likewise a donation of a man named Nicanor, 
and not otherwise known; hence it may have come into 
existence between 12 and 11 before Christ, in the year 
when the temple was consecrated by Herod, and at the 
time when Alexander ordered the other gates to be gilded’. 
In order to fix the time more definitely the same points 
have to be considered as were conclusive in regard to the 
donation of Alexander, with which we have dealt above. 
We may therefore suppose with good reason that the 
donation of Nicanor was prompted by the same feelings of 
gratitude for the regained religious and national liberty as 
that of Alexander, viz. that it was given after the year 41°. 
And another circumstance favours this supposition. In the 
Mishna (Joma, III, 10) there is an account, which has by 
chance come down to us, about several donations dedicated 
to the temple in Jerusalem, amongst them about that of 
Nicanor. And this takes us to the same period as the 
former considerations. Here it is related of Queen Helena, 
am bw xdap anwy sen as, Son Sw inne by sar by nenaa anwy 
mby mand ny nempy, that she dedicated these ornamenta- 
tions of gold to the sanctuary; of Monobaz, 5» ayy mn 
am dy ompsn ov by odon mit, that he had the handles 
of all the utensils which were used on the day of atonement 


1 Gritz, in Monatsschrift, 1881, p. 204, asserts that it was built at the 
time when Herod built the temple, and that Nicanor was Alabarch in 
Alexandria ; but I can detect nothing that points to this. 

2 From the accounts of the Talmud about Nicanor it is evident that 
he resided in Palestine. For it is stated in Joma, 38a, in a Baraitha: 
DN SO NOI MNT wand Wp) Pw. Worx yond wr. oD? AD 
maw wm ro mr mmm. Here the verb jaw? and the corresponding 
inva can only refer to one residing in Judaea. It is true that both 
expressions are omitted in j. Joma, III, 41a, and Tos. Joma, III, 4, only 
gives jw20 Tw, but this also indicates Palestine. 
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gilded; and of ben-Gamala, probably identical with the 
high-priest of the years 63-651, that he presented a golden 
urn, in which to cast lots of the two bucks on the day 
of atonement. Here a number of donations, given to 
the temple at the same time or within a short period, 
are placed together, and they show that then the liberality 
and magnanimity of the rich evinced itself in providing 
the sanctuary with vessels and ornamentations of gold. 
Within the same series we find the gift of Nicanor; 
it may therefore belong to the same period as that of 
Queen Helena, who was in Jerusalem between 44-48 *, and 
this is confirmed by the above considerations. 

Now if the Alabarch Alexander, as Josephus informs us, 
plated nine gates of the fore-courts with gold, the fore-court 
of women, without which there were only seven, must needs 
then already have been in existence. This contradicts, 
however, the result which we got above, viz. that the 
establishment of the fore-court of women was due to the 
presence of Queen Helena in Jerusalem during the years 
44-48. For we have assumed Alexander’s donation to 
have been given soon after the year 41. But let us bear 
in mind that I only endeavoured to prove and define the 
limit of time within which Alexander may have made his 
gift, viz. not before the year 41, that on the other side 
the limit below is only drawn by the year 70 or by the year 
in which Alexander died, which is not known and was 
probably earlier than 70. Thus we have no difficulty in 
fixing the gilding of the gates, after the fore-court of women 
had been established, between 44 and 48. But it is also pos- 
sible that Alexander only gilded the gates of the surrounding 
wall, of which alone the Mishna seems to speak, and that 
the fore-court of women did not yet exist, viz. between 41 
and 44; when this fore-court was established soon after- 
wards its gates received the same decoration probably out 


' Antiquit., XX, 5,2; 2,5. See Gritz, Geschichte, III, p. 785 ; Schiirer, I, 


Pp. 474, note 8, 
* See Schiirer, II, p. 171, note 559. 
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of the treasure of the temple!, and Josephus, who had been 
told that the gates of the inner fore-court owed their 
gilding to Alexander, took the tradition to refer to all the 
gates which stood plated with gold at his time. I shall be 
told that nowhere can be found a trace of the great works 
in the temple which are here mentioned, and that the 
Mishna only speaks of small vessels in the sanctuary 
being transformed. But then I have to point out what 
Josephus states (Antiquit., XX, 9, 7) that there were in the 
year 63/64, after the temple had been completed, 18,000 
workmen without employment. Even if this large number 
be reduced to one tenth, it still follows that in the year 
named great works were carried out in the temple, in which 
several hundred men were employed. Josephus further 
states that the King Agrippa II had been requested to 
rebuild the eastern hall, which stood unaltered from the 
time of Solomon?, and in all probability did not correspond 
with the splendour of those built by Herod. It follows 
from this too that Agrippa, to whom the Emperor Claudius 
had entrusted the superintendence of the sanctuary, had 

1 In Bellum, V, 5, 1, Josephus states that for the great works which 
were undertaken in order to enlarge the temple mount the whole holy 
treasure was used, which consisted of donations coming from every part 
of the world, and in Antiquit., XX, 9, 7, he tells us that the treasure 
of the temple, which they would not preserve from fear of the Romans, 
was used for building out the temple. See also j. Shekal., IV, 48 a. 

2 Josephus says: 4 o7od Tov éfwOev lepot . . . Epyov ZoAopHvos Tod BaciAéws 
mpwrov, by which, according to his own proper designation (Bellum, IV, 
5, 1; VI, 2, 73 4, 4, 53 5, 2; 6, 2), the porch on the border of the temple 
mount is meant. In Bellum, V, 5,1, and Antiquit., XV, 11, 3, only the 
eastern porch which was before the temple house is given by him as 
the work of Solomon, and absolutely nothing is said about any other ; 
see above, p. 2a. In Antiquit., VIII, 3, 9, it is, indeed, stated that King 
Solomon erected porches also around the temple mount. But this descrip- 
tion cannot be taken into our consideration, because here, halls around 
the whole temple as well as around the temple mount are ascribed 
to King Solomon; and this is contradicted by the definite statement in 
Bellum, V, 5, 1, and Antiquit,, XV, 11, 3, and can only refer to the second 


temple. It is manifest that here in Antiquit., XX, 9, 7, the two porches 
are mistaken for each other. See also Spiess, Das Jerusalem des hiniiedtitt 


p. 59, and the commentaries to Johannes, 10, 23. Fre i o oe 
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occupied himself till then also with the buildings of the 
temple itself. This is also proved by the account (Bellwm, 
V,1, 5; Antiquit., XV, 11, 3) that the people and the 
priests had decided to support the temple from below and 
to heighten it by twenty yards, and that Agrippa procured 
with great difficulty and costs timber from Lebanon for 
that purpose. We thus see that Agrippa II had much to 
do with temple building, and employed for this purpose 
a large number of working-men. This attention which he 
devoted to the sanctuary, and which made him undoubtedly 
popular, was closely connected with the superintendence of 
the temple committed to him by the emperor; hence the 
beginning of his buildings is to be fixed immediately after 
he had received the dignity. This in all probability 
happened in the year 50! and lasted up to the year 66, 
when he was interrupted in his enterprises by the revolu- 
tion which broke out. About this time the fore-court of 
women may, amongst others, have been transformed, as is 
described in the Mishna and Baraitha, but the fore-court 
itself must have already existed for several years, viz. as 
we have shown above, since Queen Helena stayed in 
Jerusalem. In any case it is evident that many a building 
was erected on the mount of the sanctuary within the last 
decades before the destruction of the temple, and our con- 
clusion that the fore-court of women also belonged to these 
buildings is hereby confirmed. We may add in conclusion 
that R. Eleasar ben Zadok (Tos. Kelim, 3, II, 2), who wit- 
nessed the proceedings in Jerusalem shortly before the 
year 70, speaks of large works on the temple mount in 
a sentence which deals with the Levitical precepts of puri- 
fication. He says: pawy ome yedyy man na yn maxpnbs 
Axo pw owen ond wn xd OVANT nx peer; “there were 
on the temple mount beams on which workmen were 
sitting polishing stones.” (See Tos. Sabb., XIII, 2, and Gratz 
in Monatsschrift, 1877, p. 85 ff.) 

ADOLF BUCHLER. 


See Schiirer, I, p. 491, note 5. 





2 Antiquit., XX, 5, 2; Bellum, II, ra, 1. 
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THE HEBREW ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THE problem is so complicated, and my contribution 
so small, that it would be unsafe to theorize. What one 
wants to know chiefly is the method of working. What is, 
for instance, free translation ? how is one to know when the 
translator misread or misunderstood the original, and when 
he knowingly diverged from it? Take, for example, the con- 
jectural ‘2"D strings (xxxix. 15¢), which is in the Greek quite 
different ; the only example cited to confirm the conjecture 
is in an admittedly corrupt Psalm (xlv. 9), and there is no 
ancient authority for this interpretation of ‘32. In such 
a context, and where so many &’s occur, we ought probably 
to read tynnw n»nw yw don yo (cf. Is. xxv. 6). Or take 
mynn3, next line, where Gk. év é£ouoroynoe, Lat. an con- 
Jessione, imply mn3; whether the translator, overlooking 
the quiescent y, misread the original, or had nn2 in it, 
cannot from the Greek alone be decided. But the Syriac 
proves almost to a certainty that something is wrong with 
his original. sxo> xdp2 xn*nn is either a double trans- 
lation of ‘yrina (cf. Syr. Vulg., Num. xxiii. 21), or represents 
alternative readings. It will, therefore, be more practical 
to begin with the lesser difficulties, 

xxxix. 18 b, ~yyyn, Gr. ds éAarrdcet, implies wyyn (ef. Gr. 
Jer. xxx. 19). annwnd, Gk. 7d cwriproy adrod; Syr. nyipred 
must therefore be an error for mpuad. xxxix. 24 b, ddino», 
Gk. tpooxéypara may be an error for mpocydpara (cf. 2 Sam. 
xX. 15, 2 Kings xix. 32, Ezek. xxi. 27, Dan. Theod. xi. 15). 
xl. 2a is wanting in the MS., but the Gk. rots dadoytopors 
a’réy and Syr. panmayn imply a misreading, by one of 
them, of an original form of awn or naw; it must therefore 
have existed in Hebrew. xl. 6a, pind: as the Greek is also 
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obscure, I should suggest that yeAGv or yeAav, representing 
an original pny, fell out as dittograph after dAyov. xl. 6¢, 
yo nyo: the error here is due to the by immediately above, 
the original being yuyu, formed like ynyno, Gk. redopuBn- 
hévos, Lat. cor turbatus (conturbatus); the Syrian translator, 
however, read it as a form of Dy, e.g. sonar. xi. 14b, 
oxnd, Gk. of mapaBaivorvres, Lat. praevaricatores, implies 
oywe (ef. LXX, Is. lx. 24, and Vulg. Amos iv. 4). xl. 15a, 
np». It is to be noticed that, according to the margin, ‘9, 
15 b, belongs to this line, and is not represented by Greek 
or Latin; which suggests that, owing to the similarity of 
the words of ?3' 2%, the original was corrupted. Gk. 
mAnOvvei xdadovs. Compare LXX zAnbvvOjoovra: for pay 
(Ps. xcii. 15). xl. 16a, myomp2: the editors’ conjectural 
nyonp reeds is a genuine Talmudic word (ef. 7. B. Shabbath, 
viii. 1; Hrubin, xxii. 1). Gk. dye: is the same word which 
stands for 98 (Gen. xli. 2,18). The Latin has a double 
translation, e.g. sonant, the last word in 15b represents 
axe. as verb (Doric for 7}xe7), and viriditas is the meaning 
of inx in Egyptian (see Brown’s Hebr. Lexicon). xl. 16 b, 
noo, Gk. xdprov, Syr. pw, suggests 120, the error being, 
perhaps, due to the 5 immediately above. In Exod. x. 15, 
pv, the single instance of the word being used for green of 
tree and herb, is represented by Syr. xanp. xl. 18 b, or2wm, 
Syr. pod aipnon, misreading nme, wx being generally 
represented by 2p (ef. Syr. xlv. 5b, 16b). xl. 19 a, wy 1, 
Syr. 8°) xnarn is an error of transposition. Read xan 
xnp. xl. 19d, npwny has not much sense in this context ; 
it is, perhaps, an error for nawm, the Gk. duwpos Aoyi¢erat 
represents the latter in the sense in which it is often used 
in the Talmud. xl. 26d: Noéldeke is right in saying that 
nous ‘can hardly be right” (Expositor, May, 1897, p. 358). 
BonPeav and Syr. x1yo suggest pn, which is so rendered 
by these Versions in Ps. vii.11. The latter often represents 
the word by yoo “yn (ef. Gen. xv. 1, Deut. xxxiii. 29, 
2 Sam. xxii. 3, 31=Ps. xviii. 3, 31; Ps. iii. 4, xxviii. 7, Prov. 
ii. 7). xli. 1b, wn, Gk. év rots trdpxovow adrod, Syr. 
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’mD3), implies inspn (ef. LXX, Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxvi. 7, xlvi. 6). 
xlii. 6: I would suggest that n after mp. is a dittograph, 
and the » of non should be in its place, and to read nwx by 
nap me oO opn WN dinn AN (cf. Greek). xlii. 8d, 
Dr. Néldeke says “yy is certainly not humble. In Jewish 
Aramaic yy is often prudent” (ib. p. 363). This is question- 
able. (1) It means to put by in a particular place, to stow 
away; (2) to hide, transitive and intransitive; (3) to be 
modest, from the notion of being reserved, retired. In Mic. vi.8 
Rashi and Kimchi explain the word in secret, and in Prov. 
xi. 2 the LXX renders razewéy, and so does Theodotion as 
represented by the Syro-Hexaplaris, e.g. x>'20 (see Buxtorf, 
whose citations should be read in their context). In this 
context, modest would be more suitable than humble. 
xlii. ge, wn: Dr. Noldeke is right in saying that the word 
cannot mean to commit adultery in Sirach (ib. p. 362). 
The is an error for 3, and the word is 33, a very common 
word in the Talmud, meaning to arrive at the age of puberty, 
or a woman who is beyond the age of a my). This corre- 
sponds with the Gk. wapaxudon. But the Syrian translator 
read 32H, xndyn. The former reading is confirmed by the 
fact that in the parallel passage (Synhedrin, 100b), as 
cited by the editors (p. xxvii), the word is used, e.g. 7733. 
xlii. 10a: BeBndw6n may represent nuwn, which the LXX 
represents by the same word in an identical context (Num. 
V. 12,19, 20,29). xlii.1od: only a 9 is certain of the last 
word in the line, which is a remnant of >yyn, Gk. oreipdon. 
Compare LXX, xal oreipay éxoinoa for ‘nryy) (Is. Ixvi. 9). 
xlii. 21a, jon, Gk. éxdopnoev rather represents jpn (cf. Eccles, 
i. 15, Vii. 13, xii.g). xliii. 2a, Gk. qAuos év drracia duayyéAAwv 
év é£é8m includes the marginal tnxvy3, e.g. INN¥3 "ID wow 
ina, xliii. 2 b, Gk. oxedos, Syr. 82ND, imply that nnn is an 
error for Nn (Gen. xxi. 14, 15,19), often used in the Talmud 
for waterskin, or simply vessel. xliii. 4a: a » has fallen 
out as dittograph. Read pyio DonD ma) "3, In the Gk. 
gvAdcowy is an error for ¢vcadoiy (not Pvodv, Noldeke, 
ib. 360), év épyois xavparos should be dpyd¢e xwvevpara, Syr. 
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xp casting work or olject of casting. For py compare 
1 Kings vii. 37, Job xxxviii. 38. xiii. 4¢: in this very 
obscure line the Gk. druidas and Syr. xiwy imply that in 
pxw> there is a corruption of wy. "Eudvodv points plainly 
to navn as a derivative of aw: to blow. But dxrivas can 
only have a Hebrew equivalent in nion, which may be 
concealed in this and the next line. The word is oftener 
used in the Talmud (ef. non Sw -wn, mad dv awn, Yoma, 
xxviii. 2). I should, however, provisionally suggest the 
following: navn) xo) nwo pxwd “ For a multitude of lights 
but a (single) coal is blown upon.” But xxn3 or 703 coal, 
is found in biblical Hebrew. xiii. 5 b, ywax, Gk. zopefar, 
Syr. anabn, plainly imply 3Y his motion.  xliii. 6 b, nbvnn, 
Gk. dvddeéw, Syr. xnvnn, imply that it is a participle with 
the sense to liken an illustration. If the first » were 
a dittograph the word would be a feminine construct; for 
we find a plural mbyn in the Talmud. The LXX, curiously 
enough, renders [25, rapddevyya (Jer. viii. 2, ix. 21, xvi. 4). 
xliii. 8¢: read 3} for %aa the regions above (ef. Job xxxviii. 
20, Mal. i. 4). xliii.21 b, ma error for ms, parallel to pw, but 
the Greek translator read it 23°, dwooBéoe. xliii. 22: the 
corruption in this is mainly due to the proximity of similar 
words, xan, 75y, Ayn. The Gk. xara orovdjv must be xara 
o70ddr, WDYyD ; read miavOeica for anavréca, and Ayr for yp. 
Compare LXX mavOjcera: for ppyw (Ps. lxv.13).  xliii. 23 a, 
pw ..is all that is left of the original which corresponds 
to the Gk. éxéracev, Lat. siluit. From the Gk. Aoyiopo and 
Lat. in sermone it may be inferred that 3 before \nawnn fell 
out as dittograph after aw. Perhaps pw is the remnant 
of PY; a reminiscence of Ps. Ixxviii. 15,239 nywn> pm 
and py also occur in 21a. The Versions show that we 
ought to read PAY, and nz is nominative; for it cannot 
be inferred from Gfvocov that the Hebrew was Hiph. 
because the accusative after xo7a¢. is against idiom, and 
no Hiph. occurs in biblical Hebrew. It should be noticed 
that pnw occurs only four times, and in the instances where 
the sea is subject xomd({w is used, and as a neuter verb, 
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e.g. xomacet 7} Oddacoa (Jon. i. 11,12). xliv. 16, nyt mx, 
Gk. tndderypa peravolas. Dr. Noldeke says, “The puzzle that 
Enoch is referred to as an example of repentance is removed 
by the Hebrew nyt mix; read évvolas instead of peravotas.” 
It might, however, be urged (1) how can we account for 
so serious an error? (2) It may be simply the translator’s 
exegesis, of which we have a great many examples in the 
LXX. Take, for instance, y». Kal is represented some- 
times by pavOdvw, d:aytyrdoxw, émrxonéw (Exod. ii. 4, Deut. 
viii. 2, Esth. ii. 11). Niph. yopifera, eiracOnoera (Exod. 
xxi. 36, 1 Sam. vi. 3). Hiph. cvpPiBdlo, onpaivo, defxvope 
(Exod. xviii. 16, 20, Gen. xli. 39), dvayyéAAdw, diddo0Kw (Josh. 
iv. 22, Job x. 2). In such a context the word might have 
that meaning: the knowledge of God before death may 
be equivalent to repentance. (3) But it is quite possible 
that the translator had in his mind the tradition, preserved 
in the Midr. Rab. (Gen. Pareshah, 25), that “Enoch was 
a 5m, sometimes he was py and sometimes yun, and the 
Almighty said, ‘I will take him up while he is still in his 
righteousness.’” xlv.7d, ox mayin3, margin for ox: >NIn, 
Gk. repicrodjy d6fns suggests INN MipHyNra or IND AYyna (ef. 
Heb. and Gk. Is. Ixi. 3). xlv. 7¢, pxmyp, perhaps, DYDyB, 
referring to the ordinary priestly garments and to those 
worn in the Holy of Holies. It should be noticed that 
p'p2aN and mya are not mentioned in the list (Exod. 
XXviii. 40). xlv. 17d, Pwrijoa, Lat. ducem dare represents 
misreading gavfjoa. xlv. 23¢, wpa, Gk. év re CyAdoa, Lat. 
in vmitando implies a form of 723; for the Vulg. renders 
this word assimilo, aequo (Is. xliv. 5, Job xxxii. 21). 
xlvi. 4a, wy, Gk. avenddicev, Syr. op, Lat. impetus est must 
be an error for impeditus est. xlvi. 11 b, xw) error for myn3 
rather than nn) (editors). Syr. nyo, Lat. corruptum est, 
Gk. éfexdpvevoev is probably an error for éferovevpncer (cf. 
LXX, Jer. xlii. 20). xlvii. 15: Dr. Néldeke says that D5? 
to praise arose out of xadés, bravo (ib., p. 363). In Rabbinic 
literature there are a few instances where the word may 
be of Greek origin, and then it is spelt oibxp, to show that 
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it is a loan-word. But the verb pp is identical with the 
biblical word; the two opposite senses having arisen from 
the fact that what is a triumph to one is a humiliation 
or mockery to the pe over whom he triumphs (ef. 
Rashi, Hab. i.10). 7) has also seemingly contrary senses. 
xlvii. 16a, b is not in the Hebrew. In b for év ry elpnvn 
cov the Latin has in pace tua, Syr. qyowd. At first sight 
one is led to infer that, owing to the very slight difference 
between y and 5, the Syriac is an error for qobwb. But one 
hesitates to do so in the face of the following facts. 
Lagarde’s Lat. xlvi. 16, equal editors’ 13, is dilectus a deo 
suo Samuhel, Gk. hyamnpévos ind xvpiov airod; this is all 
we have for the Hebrew verse, the second line of which 
begins Sxwnn. Does not all this suggest that the two 
verses are somehow identical, and the cause of corruption 
is to be traced to the similarity of Sewn, bw, qyow 2 
xlvii. 18¢, S133, és Kacolrepor, Syr. s13N Tx, equal bna3, 
which is a more likely parallel to mapy. xvii. 22: I do not 
think that we can infer that the translator “intentionally 
gives a free translation when he renders” S, d.apOapy 
(Noldeke, ib., p. 348). The Greek represents a misreading 
bya (cf. LXX, Exod. xviii.18). The Latin seems to represent 
a double translation or alternative readings, et non cor- 
rumpet neque delebit. We may also question the correctness 
of Dr. Néldeke’s statement that the translator “tries to 
improve upon the original” when “ he writes Aayrds, which 
appears more suitable, for furnace, wn, xlviii. 1” (ib.). 
Who says that 12n means furnace? Surely, if the Greek, 
which has a richer vocabulary, uses invds for furnace, oven, 
and lantern, is it not probable that the Hebrew, with a very 
limited one, would use ~3n for xpiBavos and Aayzas? 
xlix. 6a, inn, Gk. éveripicav, Lat. incenderwnt, Syr. py, 
is not an error for px, but implies a misreading %3F% (ef. 
Syr. Exod. xxxiv. 13, Lev. xi. 35, xiv. 45, Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3). 
They stumble over these two words. They render yn) as 
ny’ (Jer. iv. 26) and ny’ as yo (Jer. ii. 15). 
N. Herz. 
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NOTES TO THE J.Q. R, X. 


i. The Duration of the Persian Empire. 


IN my essay on the Great Synod I quoted on p. 355 the following 
sentence from Seder Olam Rabba, c. 30: “ All the years of the kings 
of Media and Persia amounted to 250.” Professor Bacher drew 
my attention to the fact that B. Ratner proved in his edition of 
the Seder Olam Rabba (Wilna, 1897), p. 0D, note 15, that the 
correct reading is not {9 (250), but 3”) (52). Although this reading 
seems to be established by the Yalkut to Ezra, § 1068, where we find 
DIY DN Own, and by the MS. at Oxford, I yet believe that the 
reading “250 years” must be preferred. Ratner gives the following 
detailed calculation :—Cyrus, 3 years; Ahasuerus, 14; Darius, 1; the 
Persian Empire before the building of the second temple (n'37 *353), 
34 years ;—3+14+1+34=52. But this calculation has one fault, 
namely, that only one year is allotted to Darius, but the books 
Haggai and Zechariah alone show that the Jews knew also of the 
second year of the reign of Darius. It would be therefore an offence 
against accredited history to allot to Darius’s reign no more than the 
short span of one to two years. Ratner adduces also as a proof the 
sentence from Seder Olam Zuta: TV 33 nwa pf M70 nsdn 
pip "nb. The sentence reads really thus: }\ mabp nsdy yoo), 
“In those days (i.e. in the days of Meshullam, the son of Zerubbabel) 
the dominion of the Greeks commenced.” In the Prague edition of 
1795 @ full stop follows, and afterwards the sentence: D'WON nIwa 
‘aNd AMSt IN IND DB) “Id mw DNL, “In the fifty-second 
year of Media and Persia died Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” 
This is the correct division of the sentence, and not the one given 
by Ratner, who, moreover, knew, but did not accept the division as 
adopted by me, although the style of the passage distinctly points to 
it. The commentator Wolf Einhorn (179) quotes to Leviticus Rabba, 
c. 29, also “52” years, which is not noted by Einhorn—but Einhorn 
does not take those 52 years to include the whole duration of the 
Persian Empire, but only for the period during which it flourished 
(amabn §pin3). It must also be observed that those words N'37 *352 
cannot mean before the building of the temple, but during the 
existence of the temple; this is also noted correctly by Ratner, 
note 50 (O*P n'anw jora). Everything considered, I think the 
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figure 250, and not 52, to be the correct one. The figure 52 
occurs in the Talmud on various occasions to denote certain periods, 
and this circumstance may have caused the error because the figure 
was simply copied. See 3”3 in Aboda Zara, 9a (J. Q. R., p. 355, 
note 1); tradition gives the time between the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the fall of Bethar as 52 years. This may have 
occasioned the error as if the war of Quietus (DID'P by pip) 
took place 52 years after the war of Vespasian. See Derenbourg, 


Essai, p. 413, n. I. 
SAMUEL Krauss. 


ii. The Names of Moses. 


L. CoHN quotes on p. 288, from Pseudo-Philonis Antiquitatum bibli- 
carum liber, Melchiel as a name of Moses, and on p. 39h, n. 1, he 
quotes that name in the form of MedAxias (accusative MeAxiav) from 
Syncellus. In reference to this I venture to observe that I quoted that 
name some years ago in the form of MeAyi from Clemens Alexan- 
drinus (JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, V, p. 136). The name MeAyi 
occurs twice in the apocryphal genealogy of Jesus; see the work 
Epiphanii Monachi et presbyteri de vita sanctissimae Deiparae liber 
(Rome, 1774), p. 14: Aevi 8€ éyéwnoe rov MeAyxi kal rov TlavOnpa. 
“Levi begat Melchi and Panthera.” The same Melchi occurs in 
the genealogy of Mary, and also in that of Joseph. The same 
apocryphal genealogy contains also the name ‘Iwaxeiy (O'D"), 
a name given by Clemens Alexandrinus as the Hebrew name of Moses. 
This is, at all events, a peculiar coincidence. I further wish to 
observe that the name MeAyé in the genealogies of Mary and Joseph 
occurs in the same manner in the note to Evangelium Matthaei, at the 
beginning in the following work: Codex quatuor evangeliorum... 
bibliothecae universitatis Pestiensis (Pestini, 1860), which contains 


valuable Greek scholia. 
SAMUEL KRAUss. 


iii. The Song of Deborah. 


PERMIT me to supplement the remarks of Dr. Paul Ruben on the 
Song of Deborah (JEWISH QuARTERLY REVIEW, X, p. 551). 

The view of Budde, endorsed by Dr. Ruben, that verse 14 ends with 
D2 is confirmed by the parallelism, and is doubtless correct. But 
much confusion has arisen through failure to perceive and firmly 
maintain the precise force of the noun. The erroneous retention of 
18D at the end of the verse, as in the Massoretic text, obviously 
induced many to fancy that 02% might actually signify a “pen” or 
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“reed,” and thus to render 18D 032 as “the pen of the writer” 
(Authorized Version). More careful attention to the established 
meaning of 52%, however, preserved others from very serious error, 
though the continued retention of 20 still misled them so far as to 
propose such renderings as “the rod of the scribe,” or “the marshal’s 
staff.’ The removal of 12D, now accomplished, is thus the removal 
of a stumbling-block over which many an able critic has suffered 
a ludicrous fall. 

But we are safely led to further emendation of the preceding 
context through tenaciously holding to the proper and precise 
meaning of 52¥, which, when it does not signify a “tribe,” means 
a “rod” of supreme rule; hence it is the proper term for the sceptre 
of a king, the staff of a shepherd (the “uncrowned king” of his 
flock), or a chastising rod for inflicting punishment on inferiors. 
When we look further to see what verbs are associated with this noun, 
when bearing the sense of “sceptre,” it turns out that 7) sometimes 
appears in this connexion: see Isaiah xiv. 5; Ezekiel xix. 11, 14. 
But the most usual sense of this verb is to exercise supreme rule—the 
very meaning required in connexion with 03¥, when this noun 
means a “‘sceptre,” or rod of supreme rule. 

On turning now to the Massoretic text of Judges v. 14, we find the 
expression ©2¥2 D'YD. But this is manifestly an exceedingly 
awkward combination. As the normal sense of the verb J’) is to 
“draw out,” ingenious lexicographers and expositors have supposed 
that the meaning in this passage must rather be to “handle,” or 
“hold”; this expedient, however, has merely served to accentuate 
the difficulty of the situation. The simplest and most natural course, 
however, is to conclude that there has been here an erroneous 
substitution of 0°2¥ for the original and appropriate pein (“ those 
who rule supreme”). Such confusion of 3 and 5 is not infrequent ; 
thus, in Isaiah xvi. 11 “P? was misread by the LXX translator as 
VPP (as reiyos) ; and in xxii, 21, 28? as IND (Ss warnp). The corrected 
expression thus means “those who rule supreme with a sceptre.” 

See the above argument more fully elaborated in recent Studies in 


Hebrew Synonyms, p. 129. J ™ 
AMES KENNEDY. 


iv. Sirach, 1. 5-8. 


THE picture of the appearance of the high priest Simon, which 
provided Kalir with the materials for his similes in his description of 
the high priest in the prayer for the evening service of the day of 

302 
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atonement, gains some fresh vigour through Dr. Schechter’s happy 
discovery of the original. In 1. 5 the word IWMI need not be 
corrected, for this “glancing upward” from the tabernacle forms 
the tertium comparationis with the lighting up of the heavenly bodies 
mentioned in the following lines. The words TY '9°2, at the time 
of the full moon, must, I think, be simply translated, ‘‘on the fixed 
days.” Like the full moon on the days when her appearance is 
expected, thus the countenance of the high priest Simon beamed on 
the one day in the year when his exit from the holy of holies was 
looked forward to. This simile of the sun seems to have been spoilt 
by a fault in the text. As long as no conclusive proofs have been 
adduced for the Arabic origin of the word NVW%) —and the peculiar 
words in the newly acquired texts of Sirach, hitherto explained 
from the Arabic, have all been interpreted in a much more natural 
way without that hypothesis—we may be allowed to assume that we 
have to deal with an error of a copyist. The most obvious assumption 
would be that a 1 was written instead of a P. The copyist, who was 
certainly acquainted with Arabic, was induced by an association of 
ideas to substitute the word NNW, a word familiar to him from his 
own dialect, for NPY. Apw=— APD, in the meaning of *‘‘looking,” 
‘throwing giances,” is a term so well-known both in old and modern 
Hebrew, that it requires no quotations to establish its admissibility. 
The sun glancing from heaven upon the gilt roof of the royal palace 
is a simile which appeals with great force to the senses. If we think, 
with the Greek translator, of the temple of God, which was hardly in 
the mind of Sirach himself, the figure gains in expressiveness and 
significance. 

It is highly improbable that the poet should have used the 
expression TY 1°23 twice within the space of three lines. The 
Greek translation in verse 6, ¢v nuéepas, may perhaps be explained as 
rendering the expression in the sense of fixed days which for this 
very reason need no further specification; in that case the words 
€v mpépas véwv in verse 8 can only be made to correspond with 
IVD 2°I by the assumption that the translator had another reading 
before him. It is not perhaps too far-fetched to think of “Y1) ‘D'S, 
which also means “in the days of youth,” or, in this case, “in the 
first freshness.” ‘53Y2 must certainly be substituted for ‘53y3, 
“like the blossom on its branch.” The word 3 here shows that 73 
must be taken here as “blossom,” and not as “flower.” ‘In the 
days of the fullness of its sap” is a fitting simile, the correctness of 
which is established by the parallelism with “the lily in the brooks.” 


DAVID KAUFMANN. 
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v. A Citation by Isaac ben Samuel. 


AmonG the authorities which the Rev. G. Margoliouth cites from 
Isaac ben Samuel’s Commentary to 2 Samuel is a writer indicated by 
the title of his work as ON) IN f73N INNY (J. Q. B., X, 400). This 
writer is none other than Jehuda Ibn Koreish, the originator of 
comparative Semitic philology. His work, a letter addressed to the 
community of Fis (Fez), (on the importance of the study of the 
Targum, and on the relations between Biblical Hebrew and the 
Hebrew of the Mishnah and Aramaic and Arabic), falls into three 
parts. The third part, devoted to Arabic, is cited by Abraham ibn 
Ezra in the introduction to his Méznayim in the following terms: 
DN) IN ww N71 7D Ind’. Isaac ben Samuel, who fulfilled in 
Egypt the same mission which his younger compatriot, Ibn Ezra, 
accomplished in Christian Europe, like him spread a knowledge of 
Spanish exegesis, and like him named ‘75D, also calls Ibn Koreish’s 
work ON) 38, and employs the epithet 038 to imply that the work is 
a dictionary. For }1738, the title of Saadya’s Dictionary, was used in 
this sense ?, and we need not assume that it arose from N73N (Arabic 
Abo) “Letter.” It is obvious, at all events, that Ibn Ezra and Isaac 
ben Samuel are both alluding to the same work of Ibn Koreish, and 
that they both designate the third and Arabic section of that work as 
DN) IN. 

But the passage cited by Isaac ben Samuel does not occur in the 
Risdle (in Barges and Goldberg’s edition). The citation (on the words 
pads D1, left untranslated by the Targum to 2 Sam. vii. 23) must 
have occurred in another work of Ibn Koreish. Ibn Koreish himself 
refers to this other work (Risdle, p. 43), and states that in the first 
part of it he had treated of all the words of the Hebrew Bible whose 
root begins with the letter 8; his own quotation from it referring to 
the word ON in 1 Sam. xxvii. 10°. Quotations from this work of 
Ibn Koreish are to be found in Menachem ben Saruk and Dunash ben 
Labrat‘*—all with regard to words beginning with &. Menachem 
calls the book D°}NED WDD (Machbereth, 12 a, 23 a, 25 b, 35 b)—but 
this is not its title, but a statement of its contents (“Book of 
Interpretations”); indeed, Menachem (Machbereth, 68 b) cites Saadya’s 


1 See my Abraham Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker, p. 175. 

2 Cf. Stade’s Zeitschrift, XVI, 201. 

3 See my works: Die Anjange der hebraischen Grammatik, p. 69; and Die 
hebraische Sprachwissenschaft vom 10, bis zum 16. Jahrhundert, p. 22. 

* See Die Anfainge, &c., p. 70. 
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Agron by the same descriptive title. It is therefore most probable 
that Isaac ben Samuel’s citation of Ibn Koreish comes from this same 
work, of which only the first part (dealing with the first letter of the 
alphabet) was completed. Under the word obs, Ibn Koreish must 
have entered the note on the omission of the Targum to translate 
pads D131, We cannot tell whether Isaac ben Samuel actually 
possessed Ibn Koreish’s work or only knew it from quotations. 


W. BACHER. 


' David Kimchi also gives an explanation of this circumstance. On. 
another untranslated passage in the Targum to 2 Sam. i. 9, see my note in 
the Z. D. M. G., XXVIII, 39. 
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